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THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. tl 

The legend itself we believe is Norwegian. It is of a King ¢ Sea who 
had matte an earthly maiden, and was at last deserted by her from some 
scruples of conscience. The original featares of it are strictly reserved, and 
it is told indirectly by the old Sea King to his children, in a wild irregular me- 
lody, of which the following extract will poaeey but an imperfect idea. It is 
Baster time, and the mother has left her sea palace for the church on the hill 
side, with a promise to return.— Westminster Review. 


“ She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
‘Children, dear, was it yesterday ? 
Children, dear, were we long alone?’ 
‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
* Long prayers,’ I said, in the world they say. 
Come,’ [ said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down, 
Where the sea-stocks bloom to the white-walled town, 
Tbrough the narrow paved streets where all was still, 
To the little gray church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers ; 
Bat we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climbed on t® graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle, through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar, we saw her clear. 
‘ Margaret! hist! come, quick, we are here!’ 
* Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone.’ 
‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
‘ Bat, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down. call no more.’ 
Down, down, down, 
Down tw the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the hamming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: * Oh, joy! oh, joy! 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy ; 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings ber fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle talls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, aud looks at the sand, 
And over the sand and at the sea, 
And her eyes are set in a stare, 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh, 
For the cola strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair.” 


SLEEPING CHILDREN. 
But they sleep in sheltered rest, 
Like helpless birds in the warm nest 
On the castle’s southern side, 
Where feebly comes the mourafal roar 
Of buffeting wind and surging tide, 
Through many a room and corridor. 
Full on the window the moon’s ray 
Makes their chamber as bright as day. 
It shines upon the blank white walls, 
And on the snowy pillow falls, 
And on two angel heads doth play, 
Turao’d to each other; the eyes closed, 
The lashes on the cheek reposed. 
Round each sweet brow the cap close set 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair ; 
Through the sott opened lips the air 
Scarcely moves the coverlet. 
One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane, 
And often the fingers close in haste, 
As if the baby owner chased 
The butterflies again. 
This stir they have, and this alone, 
But else they are so still— 
Ah, you tired madeaps, you lie still; 
But were you at the window now, 
To look forth ou the fairy sight 
Of your illumined haunts by night, 
To see the park glades where you play 
Far lovelier than they are by day, 
To see the sparkle on the eaves, 
And upon every giant bough 
Of those old oaks whose wan red leaves 
Are jewelled with bright drops of rain— 
How would your voices run again! 
And far beyond the sparkling trees 
Of the castle park, one sees 
The bare heath spreading clear as day, 
Moor behind moor, far, tur away, 
Into the heart of Brittany. 
And here «nd there locked by the land 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 
Aud many a stretch of watery sand, 
All shining in the white mooubeams ; 
ut you see fairer in your dreams.” 
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If, however, you look well, you will see that the parties referred to, in- 
stead of going the whole length of the passage, as you are compelled to 
do when occasionally you get an order, turn sharply to the left and climb 
a flight of narrow stairs. If you manage to-follow them, you will find at 
the top of the stairs a small lobby. where three or four boys, in the livery 
of the Electric Telegraph Company, are waiting to receive the parliamen- 
tary report, which almost immediately after is flashing along the wires to 
our great hives of industry, of intelligence, and life, or to the capitals of 
other lands--to Paris—to Vienna—to Berlin. You turn to the left and 
enter a small room set apart for refreshmepts—-tbree or four individuals 
are seated at table, one drinking Bass’s unrivalled ale, another feasting on 
juicy beef, another regaling himself with brandy-and-water, and another 
sipping the less stimulating and equally agreeable produce of the coffee 
plant. The happy fellows are poking their fan at each other in a mild 
and pleasant way, or possibly discussing the usual political topics of the 
day ; others flit through the room with a celerity, as Mr. Squeers said of 
nature, easier imagined than described. Were they followed by the gen- 
tlemen of Hebrew extraction, with those mysterious little slips of paper 
which contain letters of such magic power, they could not walk faster. 
As you listen, utterances of doubtful and dire import fall from their lips. 
‘‘ Palmerston isup,”’ says one. You are alarmed, you think the bottle- 
holder is in a rage, and you tremble for the consequences. Again you 
hear, ** Lord John is down ;” you are distressed at the intelligence, -the 
old champion of civil and religious liberty you hoped would long have 
been preserved from such a catastrophe. The gentlemen around you, 
however, listen to such statements with the coolness of stoics, paying little 
or no regard to such announcements. One says to anotber, “ When are 
you on?” another demands of his friend, whether he is off, another says 
be comes on at nine. You are puzzled to know what manner of men you 
are amongst. They are not strangers fresh from the country--they have 
too pale and town-like a look for that; they are not members--because 
members feast in another part of the house. You willsoon see what they 
are ; you leave that room and enter another, in which are a few well- 
dressed persons transcribing hurriedly, as if for life. The truth flashes 
upon you, “ These men are the reporters,’ you exclaim. For once, my 
good sir, you are right, and if you go through that glaes-door you will 
find yourself in the Reporters’ Gallery. 

We will suppose that for this time only the doorkeeper has relaxed his 
usual vigilance, and you have managed to effect an entrance. There is 
as much difficulty in getting a stranger into the Reporters’ Gallery as in 
getting Baron Rothschild into the House, As the gallery will not hold 
more than thirty, it is quite right that this should be the case. On the 
back seats the reporters are sitting idle-—-some criticizing the speakers in 
@ manner anything but complimentary—some sleeping, some reading a 
quarterly—but on the front seat you see some dozen or thirteen, each ina 
little box to himself, busily engaged. If the speaker be a great gun the 
reporter puts forward his utmost energies and takes down every word— 
if he be one of the illustrious obscure the task is less difficult, and a pa- 
tient public is saved the painful duty of reading the ipsissima verba of 
Smith or Brown. Beside the reporter sits another gentleman, who has, 
comparatively speaking, an easier office to perform. He is the gentleman 
that does the parliamentary summary to which you instinctively turn, 
instead of wading through the eight or nine columns that give the debate 
itself. With the exception of the Morning Advertiser, all the papers, 
I believe, have a summary writer in the gallery who remains all night, 
while the reporters take their turus, which last on an average half an 
hour. Thus, no sooner has a reporter been at his post for that time, than 
he leaves the house and rushes up to the office to copy out his notes ; this 
may take him an hour. He then returns, and is ready to go on again 
when he is due. It would be utterly imp@sible for one man to report a 
debate and then to copy out his notes, and be in time for the paper of the 
next morning ; consequently each paper is compelled to have a body of 
nine or ten parliamentary reporters, and these reporters, in order that 
they may all have an equal chance, vary their turns every week. Thus 
the man who goes on one week at four, goes the next at a later hour— 
and the reporter who is one week in the Commons, perhape the next has 
the honour of sitting in the House of Lords, Otherwise the hard work 
might fall to a few, and the rest might take it very easy indeed. 

As we don’t happen to be reporting, we will look about us a little. On 
our left are the reporters belonging to the Daily News and the Morning 
Advertiser. The three boxes in the middle belong to the Times, in one 
of which sits Mr. Dodd, author of the “ Parliamentary Companion,’’ ma- 
nager of the reporting corps of the Times—manager under Lord Charles 
Russell, Sergeant at Arms of the reporters’ gallery itself. A curious ancc- 
dote is told of one of the gentlemen in the boxes belonging to the Times. 
During the recent debate on India, some M.P. referred to a book recently 
publisbed in defence of the East India Company as the work ot a literary 
back—much to the amusement of the literary hack, who, at that time, 
was writing the summary for the Times. On the other side of the Times’ 
reporters are’those belonging to the Herald and Post. A few of the 
weekly papers have reporters in on Thursday and Friday nights, and 
these constitifte the only babitués of the gallery. Of course the aspect 
of the house is different to what it is when viewed from the Strangers’ 
Gallery. You miss the Speaker and his ornamented chair and majestic 
wig, but you have a better view of the gangway and the bar—you see 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, wearing a sword, seated on his easy chair—that 
chair being made easy by the receipt of twelve hundred a year. You see 
the gallery under the Strangers’ Gallery in which peers--and members’ 
sons and old M.P’s occasionally sit; and now and then, through the glass- 
door by which members enter, you see a bonnet-a bit of muslin—the 
lustre of some female eye--denoting that woman in her loveliness, is tak- 
ing note of the Conscript Fathers. This reminds us that the Reporters’ 
Gallery is just under the little cage in which the British fair are confined 
during a debate. The consequence is to some of the reporters who wear 
moustaches, and cultivate the art of killing—who get themselves up ina 
very different style to your fathers of families—a Barmecide feast of the 
most cruel kind. They hear the murmur of female voices, not always 
“ gentle and low”’—they know that, shining like stars above them, are 
forms such as “ might melt the saintship of an anchorite’’——that above 
them are eyes more eloquent than the tongues below, but they cannot 
realize what they can imagine—and whilst music comes to them 

Like ocean which upon the moonlight shores 
Of lone Sigeum steals with murmuring noise, 
they must take down the common sense of common men; such is their 


young men—some are in their prime. None of them are old—old re- 
porters are only met with where dead donkeys and departed postboys are 
common. At any rate they are not engaged on the morning papers. The 
late hours, the hard stretch of mind and body required in a reporter, don’t 
exactly suit old men. If you think reporting easy, my good sir, you are 
most confoundedly mistaken. It takes you two or three years te master 
shorthand sufficiently 10 take your place as a reporter in the gallery. 
When you have done that you will find that you don’t get your money 
for nothing, I can assure you. You must for balf an hour take dowu 
all you can bear. You must then copy that out into long hard aud plain 
English as best you can. You must then come back into the house and 





Gallery-in the House of Commons. 


take another turn, and £0 on till the house is up; and then, worn and 





cruel fate. And now one word about our companions. Most of them are | 
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' weary, you must again trudge to the office, and there indite the copy 


which, before the ink with which it is written is dry, is in the composing- 
room and in type. As this may detain you till four o’clock in the mora- 
ing, you are then at liberty to retire—to your bed, if it suit you, or te 
the flowers and early purl of Covent Garden, if it be summer time, and 
you are of a sentimental turn. Now, occasionally it is all very well te 
sit up till three or four in the morning. London then is invested with s 
grandeur and stillness very impressive. The air is fresh and pure, bear- 
ing with it the odours of the country—the grand Cathedrai of St. Paul 
looms proudly before you— the streets seem er, longer than urual— 
and far off we catch glimpses of Hampstead or of the Surrey bille—but 
when you have to see this, not once, but every morning, the case is al- 
tered, the spell is broken, and the charm is gone; and such a life mast 
tell, sooner or later, upon the constitution. Reporters are not rosy jolly 
men—they don’t look like Barry Cornwall’s happy squires, 


With brains made clear 
By the irresistible strength of beer. 


Most of them live well, and are protected against the inclemencies of the 
weather. The reporters of the Daily News and Times come down in 
cabs, but they appear delicate hothouse plants ; though, after all, they 
do not look worse than a popular M.P., such as Lord Dudley Stuart or 
Mr. Milner Gibson, at the end of a session. As a class, we have already 
hinted the reporters are intellectual men. Among them ate maby who 
have embraced literature as the noblest of all professions, and bave as sa- 
credly devoted themselves to it as, in old times, priests did to the service 
of their gods. You can tell these by their youthtul flush ahd lofty fore- 
heads. A time may come when the world may seduce them from the ser- 
vice—when all generous aspirations may fade away—when crushing sel- 
fishness shall make them common as other men. Then there are others 
to whom reporting isa mere mechanical calling, and nothing else; who 
do their week’s work and take their week's wages, and are satisfied ; but 
most of the parliainentary reporters are clever men, and al! aspire to that 
character. The mistake is one a little self-love will easily induce a mam 
to make. Men of infinite wit and spirit have been in the galiery——there- 
fore,«the men in the gallery now are men of infinite wit and spirit A 
gorgeous superiority over other men is thus tacitly assumed. You will 
hear of such a one, that he was a reporter on the Times, and he was not 
clever enough for that, and so they made him an M.P. But. after all, no 
man of great genius will report long, if he can help it. Reporting is ter- 
rible drudgery A man who can write his thoughts well will net willingly 
spend his Sime in copying out the thoughts of others. Dickéys was a re- 
porter for the Morning Chronicle--but he, though his talent in that way 
was great—though he could perform almost unparalleled feats as a re- 
porter, soon left the gallery. At one time Angus Reach was in the 
lery--there, night after night, may you still see that rising novelist Shir- 
ley Brooks. For a literary man, reporting is a capital cruteb. He is 
well paid, and it often leads to conietbibn else. The Times’ reporters are 
divided into three classes, none of whom get less than seven guineas @ 
week. The other papers do not pay quite so well, but q literary man, if 
he be in earnest, can live on less than that till the day comes when the 
world owns him and he becomes great ; and if his dream ot fancied great- 
ness be but a dream—if hope never realise the flattering tale she at one 
time told, still he has a means of respectable livelihood—and may rise 
from a reporter into an editor. Mr. James Grant, editor of the .Worning 
Advertiser, was at one time reporter for that paper. In some cases the 
ambition of the reporter does not end quite so successfully. Only re- 
ceutly a reporter for one of the morning papers contested an Irish bo- 
rough. Unfortunately, instead of being returned, the ambitious youth 
was thrown into gaol for an insignificant tavern bill of merely £250 for 
eleven days. Whatcraelty. What talent—what hope—what failure bave 
there not been in the Reporters’ Gallery? And those who know it, if 
they wanted, could find abundance of material there with which 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


Perhaps, after all, in nothing is the astonishing improvement made in 
these latter times so conspicuous as in our system of parliamentary re 
porting. The House was in terror whew reporters first found their way 
into it. “ Why, sir,” said Mr. Winnington, addressing the Speaker, “ you 
will have every word that is spoken here misrepresented by fellows who 
thrust themselves into our gallery. You will bave the speeches of this 
House printed every day during your session, and we shall be looked 
upon as the most contemptible assembly on the face of the earth,’ In 
consequence of such attacks as these, the reporters became frightened, and 
gave the debates with the speakers disguised under Roman names, though 
pothing cuuld be more wearisome than the small type of the political 
club, where Publicola talked against turnpike-gates and Tullus Hostilius 
declaimed on the horrors of drinking gin. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that the House grew angry when such reports as the following protessed 
to be a faithful account of its proceedings: ‘‘ Colonel Barré moved, that 
Jeremiah Weymouth, the d——n of this kingdom, is not a member of this 
House.” Even when the reporters triumphed, the public were little be- 
nefited. Nothiog can be more tantalizing than such statements as these, 
which we meet with in old partiamentary reports: “ Mr. Sheridan now 
rose, and, during the space of five hours and forty minutes, commanded 
the admiration and attention of the House by an oration of almost un- 
exawnpled excellence, uniting the most convincing closeness and accuracy 
of argument with the most luminous precision and perspicuity of lan- 
guage; and alternately giving force and energy to truth by solid and 
substantial reasoning, and enlightening the most extensive and involved 
subjects with the purest clearness of logic and the brightest splendour of 
rhetoric.” Sheridan’s leader fared no better. “Mr. Fox,” we are told 
“was wonderfully pleasant on Lord Clive’s joining the administration.” 
Equal injustice is done to Mr. Burke. We read, “Mr. Burke turned, 
twisted, metamorphosed, and represented everything which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had advanced, with so wany ridicalous 
forms, that the House was kept in a continual roar of laughter.” Again, 
~ Mr. Burke enforced these beautiful and affecting statements by a variety 
of splendid and affecting passages from the Latin classics.’ It is no won- 
der, then, that a prejudice should have existed against the reporters. On 
a motion made by Lord Stauhope, that the short-hand writers employed 
on the trial of Hastings be summoned to the bar of the House to read 
their minutes, Lord Loughborough is reported, in Lord Campbell’s lite of 
him, to have said, “God forbid that ever their lordships suould call on 
the short hand writers to publish their notes ; for of all people, short 
hand writers were ever the farthest from correctness, and there were 00 
man’s words they ever had that they again returned. They were in ge 
neral ignorant, as acting mechanically and not by considering the ante- 
cedents, and by catching the sound aud not the sense they perverted the 
sense of the speaker, and made him appear as ignorant as theinselves. 
At a later period, the audacity and impudence of the reporters, inereased, 
and loud and numerous were the complaints made against them. Mr, 
Wilberforce, who really deserved better treatment at their hands, read to 
the Houge, on one occasioa, an extract from a newspaper, 10 which he 
was reported as having said, “ Potatoes make men healthy, Vigorous, and 
active; but what is still more in tbeir favour, they make men tall; more 
especially was he led to say so as being rather under the common size, 





and he must lament that his guardiaus had not fostered him upon that 
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vegetable.” Mr. Martin, of Galway, has immortalised himself by 
fis complaint made about the same time, though based upon a less solid 
foundation than that of the great Abolitionist, The reporter having 
dashed his pen under some startling passages which had fallen from the 
Hibernian orator’s lips—the printer was called to the bar, In defence he 

t in the report, coutaining the very words. ‘“ That may be,’’ said Mar- 

“ but did I spake them in ttalics?”’ Of course the printer was non- 

ussed by such a question, and the house was convulsed with laughter. 
this state of things no longer exists, and, in the language of Mr. 
Macaulay, it is now universally felt “that the gallery in which the re- 

ters sit, has become a fourth estate of the realm.” The publication of 
the debates, which seemed to the most liberal statesmen full of danger to 
the great safeguards of public liberty, is now regarded by many persons 
as a safeguard tantamount, and more than tantamount, to all the rest put 
ther. “Give me,” said Sheridan, whilst fighting the battle of the re- 
ters on the floor of the house, “Give me but the liberties of the press, 
and I will give to the minister a venal House of Peers—I will give him a 
corrupt and servile House of Commons—I will give him tbe whole host of 
ministerial influeace—I will give him all the power that place can confer 
him to purchase up submission and overawe resistance—and yet, 
armed with the liberties of the press, I will go forth to meet him undis- 
mayed ; I will attack the mighty fabric he has raised with that mightier 
engine. I will shake down from its height corruption, and bury it be- 
neath the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter.” 

The reporters have now acomfortable gallery to themselves—they have 
eushions as soft to sit upon as M.P.’s—they have plenty of room to write 
in, and whilst they wait their turns they may indulge in criticism on high 
art or Chinese literature—or the divine melodies of Mario, or the merits 
of Mr. Cobden—a very favourite topic with reporters—or go to sleep. 
‘Mr. Jerdan, in his Memoirs, tells how different it was in hisday ; then the 

rs had only access to the Strangers’ Gallery, and could only make 
sure of getting ia there by being the first in the crowd that generally was 
collected previous to its being opened. But about the smart new gallery 
there are no associations on which memory cares to dwell. It was differ- 
ent under the late one ; old Sam Johnson sat there with his shabby black 
and unwieldy bulk, taking care to remember just enough of the debate to 
convince the public that “ the Whig dogs,’’ to use his own expressive lan- 
age, “ had the werst of it.” We can fancy Cave, of the “ Gentleman’s 
agazine,” with a friend in the gallery, stealthily, for fear they should be 
detected and turned out, taking a few brief notes of the debate, and then, 
at the taproom of the nearest pugjic-house, amidst the fumes of tobacco 
and beer, writing out as much as They could, which Guthrie then revised, 
and which afterwards appeared in the magazine under the head of “ De- 
bates in Great Lilliput.” Woodfall we see—the Wocdfall of Junius—his 
ket stuffed with cold, hard-boiled eggs--sitting out the live-long de- 
te and then writing out so much of it as his powerful memory retained 
—a task which often occupied him till noon the next day, but which gave 
the “ Diary a good sale, till Perry, of the Morning Chronicle—Perry, the 
friend of Coleridge and of Moore—introduced the principle of the division 
of labour, and was thus enabled to get out the Chronicle long before 
Woodfall’s report appeared. 

We see rollicking roysterous reporters, full of wine and fun, committing 
all kinds of absurdity. For instance, one night the debate has been very 
heavy—at length a dead silence prevails, suddenly a voice is heard de- 
manding a song from Mr. Speaker. If an angel had fallen from heaven, 
it is questionable whether a greater sensation could have been created.— 
eon hones isinaroar. Poor Addington, the Speaker, is overwhelmed 
with indignation and amazement. Pitt can hardly keep his seat for 
langhing. Up in the gallery rushes the Sergeant-at-Arms to take the de- 

uent into custody. No one knows who he is—at any rate no one will 
tell. At length, as the officer gets impatient and angry, a hand is pointed 
to a fat placid Quaker without guile, seated in the middle of the crowd. 
Mach to his amazement, on his devoted yet innocent person straightway 
rushes the Sergeant-at-Arms ; and protesting, but in vain, the wearer of 
[enya and broad-brim is borne off to goal. The real delinquent is 
k Supple, a big-boned, loud-voiced, rollicking Irish blade—just such 

@ man as we fancy W., of the Daily Vews, to be. Mark has been dining. 
He is a devoted follower of Bacchus ; and, at this time, happens to be ex- 
traordinarily well primed. Hence his remarkable contribution, if not to 
the business, at any rate to the amusement, of the evening. People call 
the present times fast ; but men lived faster then. Sheridan drank bran- 
@y when he spoke. Pitt made one of his most brilliant speeches just after 
he had been vomiting from the quantity of port he had previously been 
drinking. Members, when they came into the house, not unfrequently 
saw two speakers where, ia reality, there was but one; and the reporters 
were often in a state of similar bewilderment themselves ; but they are 
and the oratory they recorded has vanished from the senate. In the 

new gallery they can never hear what was heard in the old—the philoso- 

y of Burke—the wit of Sheridan—the passionate attacks of Fox—or the 
cool replies of Pitt. The house has become less oratorical—less an impe- 
rial senate, more of a national “vestry.”” It discusses fewer principles, 
and more railway bills. The ageof Pitt and Fox went with Pitt and Fox. 
You cannot recall it, the age has altered. You find Pitt and Fox now in 
the newspaper office, not in the senate. The old gallery has looked down 

‘gn great men. Itcould tell of an heroic race and of heroic deeds. It had 
seen the angry Charles. It had heard Cromwell bid the mace be gone. It 
had re echoed the first indignant accents of the elder Pitt. It had outlived 
a successful revolution. It had witnessed the triumph of reform. Can the 
mew one witness more? 

So much for the Reporters’ Gallery. We cannot take leave of the sub- 
ject, without remarking what obligations members are under to it. No 
man can long attend parliamentary debates without being very strongly 
impressed with that one great fact. The orators who are addressing 
empty benches and inattentive audiences, are, in reality, speaking to the 
dozen reporters just before them. Little Sibthorpe, when he speaks, turns 
his face to them, in order that they may not miss a single word. You did 
not, the last time you were in the house, hear a single atom of Jones’s 
speech ; you could merely see Jones, with an unhappy expression of face, 
and to the infinite annoyance of the house, waving his arnis in an incche- 
went manner; yet how well Jones’s speech read in the Times the next day. 
Once upon atime a paper attempted to report literally what the members 
gaid—not what they should have said. They were threatened with somany 
actions for libel that they were all obliged to abandon the attempt; and 
mow the reporters take care that the speeches contain good grammar, if 
they do not contain good sense. Nor, most good-natured sir, are you un- 
der fewer obligations. It is owing to them that you read the debate over 

r muffins and coffee at your ease, in your morning gown and slippers, 
whilst otherwise you would have to remain in profound ignorance of it 
al ther, or would have to fight your way into the gallery as best you 
could, besides running a risk of catching cold or having your favourite 
corn trod on. Think, then, of the Reporters’ Gallery leniently. The 
brave fellows in it suffer much for you. Cowper makes the slave, in the 
“ Negro’s Complaint,” exclaim : 

Think ye, masters, iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards, 

Think how many backs have smarted, 
For the sweets your cane affords. 


A thinking public, at times, should reason in a similar manner. The re- 


ters don’t find it all play. People should remember—if a debate be 
1 to read, how terrible it must be to hear! 





A BARBER’S SHOP IN OLD ATHENS. 


When gazing at »noient Greece through the magn'ficent wrecks of her 
@ivilisation, we find it extremely difficult to represent to ourselves a true 
ture of her homely, domestic life. Yet even at Athens, the most splen- 
and beautiful of ancient cities, the nursing mother of philosophy, and 
home of literature and the arts, the circumstances which characterised 
a citizen’s daily career contrasted very strikingly with the greatness and 
apy of the state. Vivacious in their temperament, and highly poet- 
in their conceptions, the Athenians were yet in their social intercourse 
the most practical and business-like of men. “Nt »eople were ever fonder 
of mirth and jollity. Unce escaped from the absorbing interest of politics, 
they yielded themselves up to jesting and laughter, to the manufacturing 
of jokes, to the relation of comic anecdotes, to lounging in groups about 
the Agora, and to the habit of congregating in saddlers’ and barbers’ 
where they enjoyed much the same kind of amusements which the 

erns seek at restaurants and in tap-rooms. 

During the early part of the Macedonian War, Dion, a young merchant 
of Sinope, paid a visit to the old country, chiefly for commercial purposes. 
In a galley of considerable tonnage, he sailed leisurely alung the coast of 
Asia Minor, entered the Bosphorus, passed Byzantium and Calcedon, tra- 
versed the Propontis, threaded the windings of the Hellespont, and arri- 
ved, after an agreeable and prosperous Voyage, at the Piraeus. Having 
geen his goods properly warehoused, he hastened towards the city, the 
birthplace of his ancestors. His way led him over the long walls, from 
which, on one side, he enjoyed a prospect of Eleusis and Salamis, and the 
@istant mountains overhanging the Coriothia: isthmus ; on the ‘other, he 


oy | slight in com 
him : Hymettus, the Areopagus, the hill of the Museum, and above all the 
Acropolis, towering in snowy splendour towards the blue heavens, Pro- 


pylwa, temples, and colossal statues of gods and heroes, appeared to con- 
vert that majestic rock into a second Olympus. Almost on the edge of 
the cliff rose the effigies of Athena Promachus, looking towards the sea, 
ber head surmounted with the crested helm, and in her hand a spear, 
which she wielded for the protection of her beloved city, lying in match- 
less splendour at her feet. 

The young merchant felt his heart dilate within him as he moved be- 
neath the shadow of these mighty works, But visions of glory, however 
gorgeous, will not satisfy the appetite. Entering an inn, therefore, at the 
corner of the Cerameicus, he found a large party just sitting down to din- 
ner, and was invited by the host to join them. The guests consisted of 
ersons from nearly all the countries encircling the eastern shores of the 
editerranean—-Cyrene, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, with many islanders 
from Rhodes and Crete. When the repast was over, he was invited by a 
number of young men to accompany them to a barber’s shop opening 
upon the Agora, where, as they informed him, many lovers of news and 
gossip from all parts of the city assembled daily. 

The streets through which they passed oer ag him very much. 
He expected to behold rows of palaces, exhibiting all the grandeur and 
taste of architecture ; but instead, he observed a succession of modest 
dwellings, elegant, no doubt, in their appearance, but of extremely moder- 
ate dimensions and elevation. His mind, however, as he moved along, 
was filled with agreeable images, which insensibly reconciled him to the 
aspect of the place. Here and there, beneath stately porticos, were 
orange and citron trees, growing in large pots or boxes ; flowering shrubs 
flung their fragrance into the street over low walls ; and fountains, chap- 
els, and temples occurring at frequent intervals, impressed a peculiar 
character upon his sensations. 

On reaching the market-place, he almost fan himself in the midst 
of an insurrection. The people had assembled there in crowds, but, as 
soon appeared, not for the purpose of taking up arms, but to buy and sell, 
eat fruit, drink wine, discuss the news, and at the same time to exhibit the 
richness or elegance of their costume. The booths and stalls, and the 
seats, were all of wood, constructed in a very light manner, that they 
might, if necessary, be easily removed. His companions seemed to know 
and be known of everybody ; so that, owing to their constant salutations 
and greetings, their progress to the barber’s shop was exceedingly slow. 
At length they arrived ; and Dion, with the inquisitiveness and curiosi- 
ty inherent in all Greeks, set himself to observe. The shop opened upon 
an extensive esplanade, paved with broad flags, and descending with a 
gentle slope to the booths in the Agora. Rows of flower-pots, on painted 
stands, occupied the front of the apartment, which was spacious and lofty, 
and numerous chairs stood scattered over the’ floor, though most of them 
were empty, the frequenters of the place being far too active and restless 
to remain long seated. Ranged in order along the walls were mirrors of 
various sizes, some designed to be consulted where they hung, others to 
be taken in the hand by those who had undergone the tonsorial process, 
or were desirous of having their locks trimmed and curled according to 
the newest fashion from Pella; for about this time there prevailed a sort 
of mania among the young Athenians to imitate both in dress and appear- 
ance their bitterest enemies. Even the practice of shaving may be said 
to have been introduced by the Macedonians. Previous to the age of 
Sng it had been regarded as a sign of worthlessness or effeminacy, and 
the elder citizens still pride themselves on adhering to the mode which 
they firmly believed had been transmitted to their forefathers by the gods. 
Still, these stern patriots did not disdain to have their hair, beards, and 
moustaches curled and scented with costly essences. One of the first ob- 
jects that struck Dion was a man beyond the middle age, in the habit of a 
philosopher, who was seated on an elegant chair, with a barber of most 
lively character hopping and frisking about him. First, with a small pair 
of tweezers, he freed his cheeks from superfluous hairs; then he clipped 
dexterously his flowing locks, in which threads of silver had begun to min- 
gle largely with the black ; then he applied the warm irons, and disposed 
the ornaments of his head and chin into an infinity of delicate curls. To 
complete the whole, he held a small censer filled with live coals beneath 
the beard of the professor of wisdom, and then casting grains of a delicate 
perfume upon the embers, impregnated the room with a fragrant odour, 
and caused the philosopher himself to smell like a nosegay. 

Deep niches in the wall, lined with polished cyprus wood, and furnished 
with shelves, held sweet waters and unguents of the most precious kind, 
surmounted by a series of grotesque vases, which greatly excited the 
stranger’s curiosity. One of these vessels represented Silenus with most 
extravagant gasteral development ; another, Pan, with the legs and horns 
of a goat, nose of portentous shape, and ears like the meek beast on which 
his neighbour generally journeyed at the heels of Dionysus. Others were 
of still more ludicrous and fantastic forms.; so that Dion imagined the 
worthy barber who presided over the establishment could be no other 
than Damasippus himself. Desirous of being satisfied on this point, he 
imparted his notion to one of the gentlemen who had accompanied him 
from the inn. The Athenian smiled slightly, and then politely taking the 
Sinopian by the hand, led him to the master of the house, and requested 
him to play the part of the Eleusinian hierophant, and explain the myste- 
ries of his dwelling to the stranger. The barber readily complied, and 
taking down the first vase that came to hand, removed the upper part, as 
we should do a glass shade. What was Dion’® surprise at beholding in a 
cell, as it were, of alabaster, an exquisite statue of Aphrodite in all her 
celestial beauty, sculptured by the chisel of some great artist, and semi- 
transparent when exposed to the light. This was sufficient to explain 
the fancy of the Athenians. All the vessels, however ugly without, con- 
tained within forms of the other denizens of Olympus, perfect in their sym- 
metry and proportion, ar of a maferial as white as snow. 

At the back of the shop stood a long table, presided over by a female 
slave, where cups of thermon, answering to our modern tea, were served 
for a few oboli to the guests. Many of the younger among these appear- 
ed tosip the sweet and smoking liquid, which exhaled a delicate fragrance, 
chiefly for the pleasure it procured them of conversing with the young, 
dark-eyed beauty, whom Hermotomos had evidently stationed there as an 
attraction to his establishment. Depending in festoons from the roof were 
wreaths of flowers, roses in many cases intermingled with tufts of violets, 
with which, on solemn occasions, the Athenians were accustomed to crown 
their heads. 

As evening came on, many lamps—some ranged along the walls, others 
swinging from the roof—were simultaneously lighted, and shed a rich 
light over the numerous groups, all engaged in animated conversation. 
A keen north wind happening to be just then blowing, rendered it by no 
means unpleasant to stand near the brazier, formed very much like an 
altar, on which small billets of wood mixed with charcoal kept up perpet- 
ually a bright blaze. Dion was particularly struck by the softness and 
elegance of the language which he heard spoken on all sides. He now 
for the first time understood the compliment which had been paid to his 
mother-tongue by some poet, who, in his rapturous admiration, had pro- 
nounced it to be the dialect of the gods. While reflecting on this matter, 
his attention was drawn to an individual dressed in a somewhat fantastic 
fashion, who had no sooner entered than he became the centre of a large 
circle of listeners, who began to laugh almost before he had spoken. It 
was whispered about that he was one of the sixty ; and upon Dion’s in- 
quiring what this meant, he learned that there existed at Athens a club 
of wits amounting to that number, who constantly entertained their fel- 
low-citizens by the most brilliant repartees and flashes of intellect. These 
were nearly always repeated throughout the city ; but chiefly at the shop 
of Hermotomos, then assiduously frequented by all who aimed at a repu- 
tation for humour or a knowledge of the world. Jokes, however, are 
very much like bursts of lightning, whose brightness no one can appre- 
ciate unless present at their birth. Translated into history, they become 
inexpressibly insipid, and only weary those whom they are meant to en- 
tertain. We shall, therefore, leave to the imagination the task of pictur- 
ing to itself the fine things uttered in the shop of Hermotomos by Phile- 
mon. Dion thought them enchanting, and laughed till he was thorough- 
ly ashamed of his own boisterous merriment. The Athenians laughed 
also; but their external demonstrations of hilarity were less noisy than 
those of strangers. 

All this while the shaving, curling, perfuming, proceeded without in- 
terruption. Dion himself submitted his provincial tresses to be operated 
upon by Hermotomos. When the barber had completed his task, he in- 
quired with much gravity whether the stranger also would like to be 
shaved. As the first down of youth had barely made its appearance on 
the chin of the Sinopean, the bystanders could not refrain from laughter, 
in which Dion himself heartily joined. 

If jokes refuse, as we have said, to be invested with an historical dress, 
they at least become traditional in essence, and not only serve to awaken 
by imitation the spirit of wit in after-times, but consent to receive new 
forms from the ingenuity of succeeding generations. Philemon, for ex- 
ample, uttered on the present occasion, as a novelty, the bon-mot of one 
of the etairae ofa former day. A dramatic poet, supping one evening 
with a female friend, complimented her on the delicious coolness gf the 





Bebeld the woll-wooded shores of Attica, stretching away 


in easy undula- 


| water she gave him to drink. 





tions towards Sunium. But the attractions of these landscapes were ex-| . “ Ah!” replied the lady, “ it has al 








ways been remarkably cold since we 


with those exhibited by the objects before | have been in the habit of throwing your comedies into the well.” 


A stranger from the colonies being present, Philemon did not disdain 
to borrow a joke from one ef the philosophers. A sophist one day under- 
took, in the intrepidity of his impudence, to demonstrate to a young Athe- 
nian nobleman that he was the son of a dog. 

“You have a Molossian,” said he--“ haven’t you ?”’ 

“T have,” replied the other, “ anda very ill-natured beast he is too.” 

“ Has he any young ones?” 

“ Yes—several.” 

“ Then he is a father.” 

“To be sure.’’ 

o And you say he is yours.” 

“ 


“ Well, then, clearly as he is a father, and yours, he must be your 
father.” 

At this the guests of Hermotomos was good-natured enough to laugh, 
which so far encouraged Philemon, that he went on relating anecdotes, 
stories, jests, and strokes of pleasantry, till the attention of all present 
was attracted by symptoms of unusual bustle without in the Agora, 
Several persons now ran forth to ascertain the cause. At first, nothing 
could be distinctly learned, except that some great calamity bad befallen 
the Athenian people. The whole extent of the market-place was dark, 
save that here and there, in front of some lofty mansion, a lamp glimmer- 
ed over the gateway, for the purpose of lighting persons to the entrance, 
By degrees, it was whispered that a messenger had arrived in breathless 
haste, bringing to the magistrates the dreadful news, that Philip’s army 
had stormed the city of Platewa. Terror at this report seized upon the 
entire multitude, who, with tremendous shouts expressed their desire that 
some orator should ascend the Bema, and explain at length the nature of 
the intelligence which had been brought to the government. 

Half frantic with excitement, they knew not exactly what they did, or 
how best to clear the market-place, so as tesmodiotaly to provide stand- 
ing-room for the whole body of the people. In this state of mind, it oc- 
curred to some one that the speedicst course would be to cast up the 
booths and stalls, and set fire to them. The idea was no sooner put forth 
than acted upon. Every man set to work. The small wooden structures 
which had served by day to screen the market-women from the sun, were 
overthrown with a crash, and heaped up pellmell, with noise and violence, 
in the centre of the Agora. A hundred torches were then applied to the 
mighty pile, which in a few seconds shot up a tremendous blaze, throwing 
a red glare upon the temples, the fountains, and the long lines of private 
buildings encircling the place of assembly. While the conflagration was 
in progress, immense groups collected here and there on the esplanade, 
discussing, with wild gesticulation, and in hoarse, deep voices, the nature 
of the danger then threatening the community. Fresh messengers arriv- 
ed almost every minute, and many cast their eyes anxiously towards the 
road leading from Beeotia, as if they expected the apparition of the Mace- 
donian army amid the darkness of that very night. The city gates were 
closed, and frequent patrols passed along the walls, to watch the appear- 
ance of things in the surrounding country. 

Under the influence of sudden excitement, Dion was on the point of 
rushing out to join the crowd ; but a gentleman who stood near him in the 
shop, guessing his intention, said : “ Stranger, beware what you do! To 
join the citizens on this occasion, would be to usurp the rights of citizen- 
ship, or, in other words, to be guilty of high treason, the punishment of 
which is death. I myself am a Metoikos, and therefore enjoy all the rights 
of an Athenian except that of voting in the public assembly. I would 
not, however, dare to make my appearance in the Agora even to listen, 
lest I should be suspected of repairing thither to betray the state.’’ 

The shop had now been cleared of all but the strangers and Hermoto- 
mos himself, who, as he was about to go forth, said: ‘ Gentlemen, you 
may ascend to the roof of my house, Whence you will at once be able to 
hear the orators and observe all that takes place. This is a dreadful 
night for Athens, and I would not be absent from the assembly for all the 
wealth of Croesus.” With these words he issued forth into the market- 
place, which was filled from end to end with a loud murmur, like that of 
the waves in winter when they break against the shore. 

A young Egyptian slave now conducted the strangers and the Metoikos 
to the roof, which they reached just in time to behold a body of men with 
large besoms scattering about the blazing embers, and sweeping them 
away towards the distant corners of the immense expanse, to make room 
for the vast multitude which now poured in from all parts of the city. 
Their task, however, was not an easy one. The whole space covered with 
burning ashes and fragments of wood still on fire resembled the Phiegra- 
ean fields during the war of the Titans. At length water was brought, 
and sprinkled profusely around, until it became practicable for the people 
to approach the Bema. The city archers, with large torches in their 
hands, then stationed themselves at intervals in front of the citizens, to 
enable them to distinguish clearly the features and gestures of the vari- 
ous speakers. 

An orator, suspected to be in the pay of Philip, first presented himself. 
He took a rapid view of the progress and principle events of the war, ex- 
tenuating the crimes of the Macedonian monarch, masking the object of 
his ambition, and treating with contemptuous levity the opinions of those 
who apprehended danger from his approach towards the south. He con- 
tended that though a despot, he was by no means inimical to the liberties 
of Athens. As he spoke, conflicting emotions, rapidly succeeding each 
other, agitated his immense audience, of which they gave external tokens 
by hisses or plaudits. Dion watched with the deepest curiosity the arts, 
resources, and effects of eloquence. The entire range of human motives 
and feelings seemed to be at the command of the orator, who, by brief 
and lively naratives, traits of humour, and flashes of brilliant wit, sought 
to amuse the assembly, and carry away its thoughts from all serious con- 
siderations. His voice, musical as a flute ; his silvery intonations, bis 
rich imagery, his undaunted confidence, excited in the young colonist ex- 
traordinary astonishment. Other speakers, noway inferior in abilities, 
succeeded, and each in his turn appeared to sway irresistibly the emotions 
and understandings of the people. 

At length, in the midst of a hushed and deep silence, an orator ascend- 
ed the Bema, and stretching forth his left hand towards the citizens, held 
with the right his mantle close to his breast. This attitude he preserved 
for a few moments, and then his voice, like the first low notes of a trum- 
pet, rolled over the heads of his listeners, until it appeared to die away 
amid the marble recesses of the Acropolis. He seemed, however, to exer- 
cise no art, to appeal to no passions, but only to state in a plain way what 
he conceived to be the duty of all who heard him. Yet, as he spoke, 
every bosom warmed, every imagination was lighted with enthusiasm, 
every understanding convinced by his overwhelming logic. He did not 
attempt to conceal or diminish in any degree the danger of the hour. In- 
stead of this, he drew a faithful picture of the perils which encompassed 
the state, and of the sacrifices it would be necessary to make in order to 
dispel them. He said, he would not flatter the men of Athens by dilating 
on their virtues, or those of their forefathers; on the contrary, he would 
tell them distinctly, that matters had been brought to their present alarm- 
ing condition through their levity, their ignorance, their want of patriot- 
ism. But it was these very circumstances, he added, that now inspired 
him with hope. If the city had performed everything in its power, he 
should, he acknowledged, be overwhelmed with despair, because nothing 
more could be expected of it. “But, gentlemen,” he said, “it is because 
you have been idle, thoughtless, frivolous, inattentive to your public du- 
ties, that I have now hope, as I stand here, that we shall beat back the in- 
solent Macedonian to his half-savage den in the north. But to accom- 
plish this, you must lay aside your vices, and apply pounds diligently to 
the public service. Let every man remember that he is fighting not for 
the state, but for himself; for if Philip conquers, no one among you will 
be able to call anything hisown. Your houses, your children, your wives 
will belong to the despot—nay, if it may be said without impiety, the 
very temples of the gods will lie altogether at his mercy. For myself, I 
swear by the souls of those who fell at Marathon, that I will not survive 
the dishonour of my country, but will perish with those who love her niost, 
beneath the ruins of our beloved homes.” — P : 

At this burst of patriotic eloquence, which memory, especially in ano- 
ther language, can but faintly represent, the vast assembly rent the air 
with their applause ; and Dion, to whom the whole scene was new, and 
who had never before witnessed the all power and resources of human 
speech, absolutely thrilled with rapture. What would he not have given 
to occupy the place of that consummate statesman, whose name as yet he 
knew not! Turning, therefore, to the kind Matoikos, who stood in equal 
delight by his side, he sought to express his admiration, while he inquired 
who was the speaker. 7 : Z 

“ What !” exclaimed his companion, “can you possibly be ignorant that 
the man you have beard is Demosthenes? But wait ; the people are re- 
quiring him to proceed. He has inspired them with confidence in them 
selves—he has brought back the patriotism of other days—and the youth 
of the city will to-morrow be ready to march against the Macedonians, as 
their ancestors did against the Persians at Marathon.” 

When the orator resumed, he entered into details, sketched the plan of 
a campaign, drew an encouraging picture of the resources of the state, 
and proved to every one’s satisfaction, that victory might still be made to 
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. batever he proposed, was agreed to; and by 
oon auhitede ebbed away through the darkness, and each man sought 
his owa dwelling, there to ponder on the intelligence he had ragte oe 
the political advice which had been given to him in common with the res 

is countrymen, 
of hea Dion descended into the shop of Hermotomos, he found it crowd- 
ed with youog men, keenly engaged in discussing with each other the pre- 
parations necessary for taking the field. Gay and elegant in their cos- 
and somewhat effeminate in appearance, they were yet internaliy 
animated by the spirit of the olden times. Even in those days, the most 
glorious in the history of Athens, the youth of the city had been remark- 
able for their fondness of dress and personal appearance. They went 
forth to Marathon in purple cloaks, costly sandals, and with hair curled 
and perfumed as if they had been going to a banquet ; yet they routed 
the Persian infantry aud the Median cavalry, the finest that Asia could 
supply. It was hoped that a similar event would attend the contest with 
the Macedonians ; and whether or not, Dion felt the blood of the old 
Athenians warm and quicken in bis veins, and he therefore loudly pro- 


tume, 


claimed his willingness to defend the birthplace of his ancestors in the | 


field. His services were accepted, together with those of all the strangers, 
half-citizens, and even slaves, who would consent to ennoble themselves 
by wearing @ sword. 

‘As it would have been impossible to sleep, the youthful warriors deter- 
mined to employ the night in military preparations; aad Dion was invit- 
ed to repair to the house of one of the wealthies and neblest of the citi- 
gens, where he could provide himself with armour and arms. On tbis oc- 
casion, as afterwards, during the visit of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the whole 
city was lighted up with lamps and torches, disposed along the streets on 
the pedestals of statues, in the niches of temples and over the doors of 
private dwellings. The troops assembled before day in the Agora, where 
an exhortation was delivered to them by their general ; after which they 
formed a line, and marched in order out of the city, Dion proceeded in 
the van-guard. We shall not attempt to describe or explain the events of 
the war that succeeded, or the fate of the great orator, whose eloquence 
sufficed on this occasion to rekindle the almost expiring flame of patriot- 
ism in the breasts of his countrymen. Dion fought in every battle that 
took place against the Macedonians ; and if he could not preserve his an- 
cestral city from the foot of the spoiler, he at least avenged the wrongs 
ghe endured upon many a Macedozriian soldier, whom, in the Homeric 

hrase, he made to bite the dust on the plains of Boeotia and in the val- 
eys of Attica. « 

When all was over, he resumed his mercantile habits, and returned to 
Sinope, where he related to the regretful colonists the fate which bad over- 
taken the country of their ancestors. The inhabitants of this city were 
indeed a mixed race—Ionians, Dorians, and Achzans ; but there were at 
Jeast no Macedonians among them, and no lovers of despotism, so that 
their unmingled sympathies were given altogether to those small but bril- 
liant republics which maintained against Philip and his son the cause of 
freedom and civilization. In one of the battles which took place, Dion 
had had the good fortune to save the life of the worthy Hermotomos in 
whose shop he had determined to become a soldier. The barber after this 
returned to Athens, where, as he shaved and perfumed his customers, he 
related those moving accidents by fluod and field which he had witnessed 
during the war, and was often loud in the praises of the gallant young 
stranger from Sinope.* 


CAPTAIN M‘CLURE, R.N. 
( Concluded.) 


When spring came and sledge-travelling was practicable, searching par- 
ties were organised. Lieutenant Cresswell, with six men, went north- 
ward, and examined all along the high coast of Baring’s Island, rising to 
a height of 1,000 or 1,400 feet. In thirty two days he traversed 320 miles, 
and walked twenty-four miles upon the Polar Sea, He found rich alluvial 
plains and valleys in Baring’s Island, stocked with herds of musk oxen, 
deer, ptarmigan, and hares in plenty. The land seemed well fitted for 
life, but there was no human inhabitant—yet traces of ancient encamp- 
ments, proving that, in times long anterior, the whole country had once 
been densely populated. Some fragment of that primitive race that cir- 
culates all round the Pole, whose origin no one knows, had once dwelt 
there. They call themselves “ Innuit,’”’ or men. The Indians name them 
Esquimaux (eaters of raw flesh), a people without traditions, religion, or 
laws, yet not savage ; some tribes have no word for war; a childlike race 
—gay. loquacious, cunning, skilled in flattery, fond of music and dancivug ; 
the children of the ice, having no affinity whatever with the Indian races 
that people North America. Never changing their modes of life, they are 
the same now as the Scandinavians found them ten centuries ago, when 
they named them Skraalings, or dwarfs. In feature—the oblique eyes 
and lateral expanse of head, as in their extraordinary imitative powers— 
they resemble the Chinese.t Yet, all evidence shows that they migrated 
downwards from the extreme, and now inaccessible, Pole, as if there had 
been the cradle of their race. All along the northern line of coast pro- 
ceeding to Melville Island, and on Melville Island its+If, as weil as on 
Baring’s Island, traces are found of this race—proving that, at some re- 
mote period, the whole region was densely populated, though not a bu- 
man being now disturbs the solitude, The tide of population has passed 
downwards to the southern line of coast approximating to America. Per- 
haps the Russian tradition has some foundation, and that there really 
does or did exist -ome beautiful region at the summit of the Polar 
ice, from whence these early races sprang. At all events, there is evi- 
dence that a comparatively high temperature once existed in the Arctic 
regions, where now the summer is at freezing point and the winter fifty 
or sixty degrees below it. At Baring’s Island Captain M-Clure found the 
remains of aa immense forest, extending over an entire range of hills, and 
all the ravines filled with pieces washed down from these ligneous hills, 
though now not a tree is met with in the Arctic regions beyond the sixty- 
sixth degree of latitude.{ Dr. Scoresby states that the heat at the Pole 
during the brief sammer is one-fourth greater than at the Equator ; and 
in the early years subsequent to creation, before snow and ice had accu- 
mulated, this heat may have generated a true tropical climate ;' but, as 
age after age piled the glacier and deepened the snow, the actual tempe- 
rature gradually lessened, till down southward, like the march of the ice- 
berg, came the north race, forced from the ice world to seek more habit- 
able climes. 

In the large country discovered southward by Captain M‘Clure, and 
named Prince Albert's Land, a gentle, primitive tribe was found located, 
who had never seen Europeans before. They had no tradition as to how 
they came there, and never quit this desolate land. They had no wea- 
pons of war, had never seen iron, but made all their implements for the 
chase of copper, there as plenty as stoue. Captain M‘Clure, with the in- 
terpreter, visited them, to make inquiries about Franklin’s expedition. 
At first they were greatly terrified, making sigas to them not to approach, 
and calling out, “ Oh, we are very much afraid.” Being reassured, how- 
ever, by a few presents and the preseuce of the interpreter, who was per- 
fectly able to converse with them, their language being identical with that 
spoken at Labrador, they consented to a parley, but could give no account 
of the lost ships. It is singular that this hour’s converse with a few sim- 
ple savages was the only human communication held by Captain M‘Clure 
and his crew for the space of three years. 

For ten months the Investigator remained immovable, fixed in the floe. 
Then, when July came of the next year, ’51, they tried to free the ship by 
blasting the ice. A thirty-six pound charge was let down in a jar below 
the water. The ice was eleven feet thick, and four bundred feet in dia- 
meter ; but the trial succeeded admirably ; the ice rent iu every direction, 
and the ship passed through easily. Still, the ice never stirred across 
Barrow’s Strait all that sunless summer, and then they turned to try the 
passage by the north side of Baring’s Island, knowing that a channel ran 








* It may be proper to say that this article is by a well-known author, who 
has devoted a great part of his life to the study of Greek manners and 
literature. 

t The Esqnimanx are a good-looking, black eyed race, rather small in stature, 
with singulariy beautiful feet and hands. They dress in Arctic furs, feed on 
Arctic animals, and live in snow huts, where a lump, not a fire, serves for 
light, warmth, and cookery. It is well known that food enables one to resist 


cold ; and the Equimaux, with an instinctive knowledge of this chemical law, 
consumes L4lbs. of raw salmon at a sitting, and 20lbs. of flesh a-day. As the 
temperature creates this appetite, we may judge of the suffering endured by 
Captain M‘Clure and his crew, when reduced to half a pound of meat a day. 
The Esquimiux also cannot exist without the enormous use of oil—even chil- 
dren are quieted by blabber, Chemistry shows the necessity tor it in such a 
climate to produce animal heat, and our sailors will never be healthy in Arctic 
latitudes till they overcome their disgust to its use . 

¢ Captain M*Clure calls these remains «a petritied forest.” It is not easy to 
realise the precise appearance of the trees from this phrase ; but, as he las se- 
cured one of the sm illest (seven feet long and three feet in girth) to bring home 
as a specimen to Bucsland, it is to be hoped that our scientific bodies will be 
able to. throw some light upon this most curious discovery. Captain M‘Clure 
also found near Cape Bathurst fifteen small volcanic Sa cafahiins a } race of 
fifty yards, from which issued a deuse white smoke hat they | od the ace 
pearance of white tents, and the ground all ‘ervund ¢ wt it ens acetal 
with sulphur. ud was strougly impreguated 








1d consent to do his, between it and Melville Island. A second time they rounded the bold 
range on the side of the republic, if every citizen wou a ites | seathern WeaNEAG coaeal y roun 


rt Nelson, and on the west side found the 
land covered with verdure ; large flocks of geese were feeding, ducks fly- 
ing in numbers, and herds of oxen and deer feeding on the rich moss of 
the valleys; but on proceeding northward, they met the ice again—the 
whole tremendous mass of polar ice drifting east with a strong west wind. 
At one time a floe was lifted thirty feet perpendicularly above the ship, 
ready to fall and crush them, when suddenly it rent and scattered, leay- 
ing them untouched. Again, the ship was forced in between two masses, 
and obliged to drift along with them helplessly. A charge of 150lbs, of 
gunpowder was tried to free the ship, and succeeded ; five minutes longer 
detention, and the vessel would have been crushed “ like a nut in the nut- 
crackers.” Another time a charge of 255lbs. of powder cleared a har- 
bour for them, where they rested some time securely from the pressure of 
the polar ice, the most massive and terrific ever witnessed. On the 24th, 
they came to a well protected bay a little to the southward, while the 
great polar pressure passed on north-east. Here they were frozen in, the 
24th of September, 1851, and have remained frozen in up to the present 
time. Three winters they have passed in that ice prison ; “ which, in 
grateful remembrance of the many perils we escaped during the passage 
of that terrible polar sea, we bave named ‘ Tue Bay or Menrcy.’” * 

The land around them was sterile limestone, without vegetable or trace 
of animal life--all bleak, bare, and barren ; wholly different from the 
coast at the west side. From that day the whole ship’s company were 
placed on two-thirds allowance of provision, as the period of release was 
indefinite. The hunting parties, however, added, fortunately, to their 
stock ; and at one time 1000lbs. of venison hung at the yard-arms. The 
winter passed in hopes that when spring came they would find all they 
needed at Melville Island, either a ship, or, at least, a depot of provisions 
left by Captain Austin—for they had heard at the Sandwich Islands of 
his expedition there. Accordingly, early in April, Captain M‘Clure pro- 
ceeded thither with a sledge party ; they travelled eighteen days, but on 
reaching Winter Harbour, found neither ship nor provisions—only a no- 
tice of Lieutenant M‘Clintock’s visit the preceding year. Vo provisions / 
“It was poor tidings to carry back to his ship’s company.’”’ Nothing can 
be more censurable than this gross neglect on the part of Captains Austin 
and Ommany. They knew the Investigator had orders to make the pas- 
sage to Melville Island, if possible; and yet with their enormous resources, 
with a whole squadron at command, they leave M‘Clure and his brave 
crew in their one lone vessel to all the chances of starvation. If other 
expeditions are conducted with as little exercise of judgment on the part 
of the leaders, Sir John Franklin may have perished, helplessly, of fa- 
mine, though England sent fifteen expeditions for his rescue, as M‘Clure 
might have perished, though within a few days’ journey of the resources 
of an entire squadron. 

At Melville Island, on the same stone that bore the name of the gallant 
Parry, M‘Clure inscribed his, and left a notice of the position of his ship. 
To this notice he owed the rescue of himself and crew exactly one year 
after. The summer of 1852 passed over, and the sun never appeared 
through the fog, the ice never broke up ; all hope of release seemed anni- 
hilated. They were now reduced to half a-pound of meat a-day, in a cli- 
mate where they could easily have consumed four. “ The spirits of the 
men began to flag ; they felt themselves abandoned, and evils compara- 
tively light before pressed heavily upon them. The long, unceasing 
night, the constant gnawing of hunger, and the dread that was stealing 
over them for the fature, conspired to make that winter long and dreary.”’f 
On the 8th of September, 1852, two years after their imprisonment in the 
ice, Captain M‘Clure summoned the crew together, and announced to 
them, that in consequence of the failure of provisions, and there being no 
hope of rescue, he would send half of them home to England the following 
spring, April, 1853, he himself remaining with the ship as long as there 
was any chance of extricating her. If that proved impossible, he would 
abandon the ship, and make his way home in 1854 by sledges to Port Leo- 
pold, in Barrow’s Straits, where he would fall in with ships or supplies. 
The vessel was quite sound, and he would not desert her, when one fa- 
vourable season would run her through the straits, and so perfect the 
north-west passage. Yet the 26th of October that year, the second anni- 
versary of the discovery of the passage, was kept as a festival with sing- 
ing and dancing—-the dark futute and their own personal sufferings for- 
gotten for a moment, in the proud, unselfish exultation at what they had 
achieved for their country’s glory. 

Fortunately their hunting parties had brought them a fresh supply of 
food, fot the deer do not migrate in winter; and with humble gratitude 
the brave leader “‘ thanks God for this merciful supply, which kept them 
from starvation.” Christmas, likewise—the last they were all to be to- 
gether—was kept with due honour, and a full allowance served out of 
their scanty stock of provision. The crew were resolved to make it me- 
morable. Each mess was illuminated, and decorated by lower-deck ar- 
tists with original paintings, representing the ship in her various perilous 
positions during the transit of the Polar Sea. And yet this mirthful, fine- 
hearted set of fellows was a crew that for two years had been buried in ice, 
cut off from all buman help and intercourse as completely as if they were 
entombed. How nobly does this very circumstance testify to the quali- 
ties of their commander, who could sustain patience, fortitude, courage, 
and even cheerfalaess, amongst his men, in the midst of the most terrible 
desolation that can be conceived. ‘“ As I contemplated the gay assem- 
blage,”’ M‘Clure says, in his despatches, * I could not but feel deeply im- 
pressed with the many and great mercies extended towards us by a kind 
and beneficent Providence, to whom alone is due the heartfelt praises and 
thanksgivings for all the great benefits we have hitherto experienced.” 
How nobly uttered! and how beautiful to contemplate this added strength, 
which trust in God can give to even the greatest natural heroism. 

On the 30th of March, the men were told off who were to proceed home, 
and full allowance of provisions given them#in order that they might be 
in good condition for travelling. One party, under Lieutenant Haswell, 
was to proceed by sledge to Melville Island, and from thence, if possible, 
to Beechy Island, in hopes of meeting ships and supplies. The second 
party, commanded by Lieutenant Cresswell, was to proceed by the Mac- 
kensie river to the nearest trading station ; M‘Clure and the rest were to 
stay by the ship. The 15th of April, 1853, was the day fixed for starting. 
‘* By’ this time there was much sickness on board, and a general gloom 
prevailed.” 

* On the night of the 5th of April, M‘Clure made up his despatches 
for the Admiralty ; also a letter to Sir George Back, and one to his only 
sister.t in which he tells her how they “ have added another laurel to old 
England’s name and glory, ,and a memorable event to our dear little 
Queen’s reign.” But there is no egotism, no self-exaltaticn ; only he 
hopes the Admiralty will not object to his remaining, as he wishes, 
“ with a little pardonable vanity, to bring back the old ship, as a trophy 
to England, ifit were possible.” And ina letter to his old shipmate and 
much beloved commander, Sir George Back, written at the same time, 
the only personal favour he expresses a desire for is, that in the event of 
promotion, bis commission should be antedated to October the 26th, 
1850, the day of the discovery of the passage. M’Clure had thus uttered 
his last words to his friend, his sister, and his country, and then he calmly 
faced the future. To the Admiralty he writes—* If no tidings of me are 
heard next year at Port Leopold, it may be concluded that some fatal ca- 
tastrophe has happened ; either we have been carried into the polar sea, 
or smushed in Barrow’s Straits. In that case, let no ship proceed to our 
relief, for we must all have perished from starvation ; let no lives be 
risked in quest of those who will then be no more.” There is courage 
to meet any fate, but no word of despair. 

Sir Roderick Murcheson, in his place as President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, said, speaking of the tone of these letters to the Admi- 
ralty—* Since Captain Cooke, no officer has written despatches that will 
be more indelibly impressed upon the minds of Englishmen.” But, even 
then, while writing these calm, noble words, relief was approaching—re- 
lief, so unexpected, that when it arrived, the bewildered crew could hardly 
credit their senses. Three dreary winters of silent abandonment—three 
years in which they were as much severed from humanity as if they were 
dead, and now from their ice-grave they are aroused by the sound of 
friendly human voices, and friendly hands are there to greet them. It 
was a resurr: ction from death to life. 

It may be remembered that Captain Kellett, on parting from M‘Clure 
An 1850, returned to England. Shortly after, he was sent out again, in 
command of the Resolute, to proceed by the Atlantic to Melville Island. 
On arriving there, he found, to his astonishment, the notice left by M‘Clure 
in April, 1851, with a despatch also, from which he learned that the Polar 
Sea had been traversed, the Passage discovered, and that his friend, who 
had accomplished all, was now witbin a sledge journey of him, in danger 
of starvation. As soou as practicable, therefore, a sledge party, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Pim, of the Resolute, was despatched to the frozen 
ship in “ the Bay of Merey.” 

On the night of the Sth of April, M‘Clure, as we have seen, had closed 
his despatches and letters, to be entrusted to the travelling parties, and 


* Ca} tain M‘Clure’s Despatches to the Admiralty. x 
t+ * Personal Narrative of Lieutenant Gurny Cresswell.” 
t Mrs Thomas Edmond Wright, of Dublin, half-sister to Captain M‘Clure, 





his mother having been married a second time to the late Captain Morphy. 
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consigned himself to another year of peril and privation in the ice. Ne 
hope of relief from anything human. The next morning came, the 6th of 
April, and the horizon seamed desolate as ever; but suddenly the cry 
overhead was heard, “ A travelling party in sight.” No one could be- 
lieve it—* things were too bad for that ;” and yet that it should be true 
appeared possible. The cry was raised again. Men aud officers rushed 
on deck, when they saw a man running across the snow towards them. 

“ Imagine, if you can,” says M‘Clure, in a private letter, “ a whole 
crew vegetating in a huge catacomb, supposing themselves cut off from 
the world, and not a civilised being within two thousand miles; whem 
suddenly an apparition is observed close to the vessel—one solitary 
stranger (for hie companions were hidden by the ice), black as Erebus, 
eprronetens rapidly, occasionally showing gesticulations of fri 
similar to the Esquimaux. My surprise—I may add dismay—was bey 
description; I paused in my advance to meet him, doubting if he were 
not a denizen of the other world,” To the question, “ Who are you, and 
where are you come from?” uttered by M'‘Clure, the new-comer, quite 
beside himself, stammered out—Lieutenant Pim, Herald; Captain Kellett.” 
This was the more inexplicable to M‘Clure, as Captain Kellett was the 
last person he had shook hands with at Bebring’s Straits. “ However, 
my surprise lasted but fora moment. The apparition was really found 
to be flesh and blood. To rush at and seize him by the hand was but the 
first gush of feeling ; nsenege was denied—the heart was too full for the 
tongue to articulate. As this black stranger informed us that assistance 
was within 150 miles, the crew flew up the hatches; the sick forgot their 
maladies, the healthy their despondency. All was now life and delight; 
in @ moment the whole crew were changed. I may go on writing, 
can never convey the most faint idea of thescene. I can only say, gp | 
the dead raised to life; try to impress your mind with such a picture. 
need say Do more.’’* 

“ Hours after, the men might be seen talking, two or three together. 
Many among them seemed alive to'the ess of an ever-watchful Pre- 
vidence ; but still their minds did not appear fully to grasp the extraor- 
dinary, almost miraculous change in their circumstances. On the mor- 
row, the best the ship afforded was dealt out to the crew, to make them- 
selves as merry as they could. The day following, Captain M‘Clure and 
Lieutenant Pim left for Melville Island, after arranging for Lieutenant 
Cresswell to follow with the most sickly part of the ship’s company. In 
this interval two deaths occurred ; making three within a few days, whe 
had sunk under their protracted privations.’”’t 

Captain Kellett, in a private letter, thus describes-the meeting at Mel- 
ville Island ;—* This is really a red-letter day in our voyage, and should 
be kept as a holiday by our heirs and successorsfor ever. At nine o’clock 
of this day our look-out man announced a party coming. I cannot de- 
scribe ry! feelings when told that Capt. M‘Clure was amongst them. I 
was not long in reaching him and giving him many hearty shakes; no 
purer were ever given oy two menin this world. M‘Clure looks well, but 
is half-starved.” And M‘Clure, describing the same meeting in,a letter, 
says :—** The 19th of April, ever to be kept as memorable, I arrived on 
board the Resolute, being met a short distance from the ship by her most 
kind-hearted, excellent captain, whose cordial embrace and welcome as 
sured me that deep feeling and sincerity were there, Here Istill remain, 
in the enjoyment of true Irish hospitality ; I need not tell you, the 
tion given me by our preserver has amply compensated for our depriva- 
tions and miseries.” 

It is singular that these two gallant officers, who thus met, one from 
the east, the other from the west, upon Melville Island (henceforth im- 
mortalised by the meeting), are not only Irishmen, but from the same 
town. Wexford has the honour of being the birthplace both of Captain 
Kellett and Captain M‘Clure. 

On the 2nd of May, Lieutenant Cresswell reached Melville Island, with 
his invalided party, consisting of Mr. Wynniett, the mate, Surgeon Piers, 
the interpreter, and twenty-four seamen. Of these all were in bad health ex- 
cept the interpreter. Mr. Wynniett had suffered severely from the protracted 
hardships ; and one of the men had become entirely imbecile, though 
otherwise in good health. It was a painful and difficult task for Lieut. 
Cresswell to convey such a party one hundred and seventy miles over 
the ice, the weather gloomy, the men so enfeebled that two were required 
to do the work of one; and the difficulty of dragging the sledges over 
high masses of ice so great, that the men sometimes fell down from weari- 
ness; but no death, no accident even, happened. In sixteen days they 
reached their destination safely. All honour be to the brave young o 
cer, Lieutenant Cresswell, who had the guidance of this arduous enter- 
prise, and accomplished it so admirably. 

The next day Captain M’Olure returned to the Jnvestigator, Captain 
Keilett, as senior officer, having determined that if twenty ablebodied 
men volunteered to remain with Captain M‘Clure, that dauntléess officer 
should be at liberty tostay by his ship, and attempt to bring her through, 
should the season render it possible.t The twenty brave-hearted men 
were found, and from that period up to the present time they and Capt. 
M‘Clure have remained in their frozen prison in the Bay of Mercy. 

Lieutenant Cresswell travelled on to Beechy Island, a distance ef 300 
miles, entrusted with Captain M‘Clure’s despatches. Captain Pullen, with 
the Worth Star, was there. Great was the excitement at the marvellous 
tidings. Lieutenant Bellot, amongst others, the gallant, but ill-fated 
French officer, had such an intense enthusiasm about the north-west pas- 
sage, that he was heard to declare, that to have been a partaker in that 
glorious success, he would willingly have laid down his life.§ At hisowm 
request, Captain Pullen entrusted him with the original despatches to con- 
vey to Sir Edward Belcher, up in Wellington Channel. The ice be 
heavy, of course it was a sledge expedition. Five days after the party 
out, Theatenett Bellot was standing with two men on a mass of ice, when 
it suddenly broke off from the main pack, and drifted away with them out 
of sight. Six hours after the two men returned. They had saved them 
selves and also the despatches, but the unfortunate young officer was seem 
no more. On the 8th of August, Captain Inglefield, in the Phenix, arri- 
ved at Beechy Island, and the despatches being of such vast im 
it was thought advisable that Captain Inglefield should immediately re- 
turn to England, and convey Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell, the bearer of 
them. The night before they sailed, the Bredalbane transport, under com- 
mand of Captain Inglefield, was struck by the ice, and in fifteen minutes 
went down, and was totally lost, the crew having just time to save them- 
selves. 

On the 21st of August, 1853, Lieutenant Cresswell sailed in the Phantx 
for England, where he arrived in less than six weeks. “ At five o’clock on 
Friday morning, the 7th of October, Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, was 
awakened from his sleep to hear the startling intelligence, that the life- 
long object of his father, the late Sir John Barrow, was accomplished, and 
the North-West Passage made. Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell,|| the grand- 
son of the good and gifted Elizabeth Fry, baying the singular good fortune 
to be the first who entered the Polar Sea by Bebring’s Straits and return- 
ed to England by Baffin’s Bay. 

Let us now cast back one glance from the triumphs of M‘Clure to his 
present position. Four years of his life past, in the very prime of life, in 
the horrible monotony of that frozen region, and a fifth year commencing 
—God only knows whether it will send him release. People talk lightly 
of three or four years in the ice. Have they ever thought what it means? 
—The destitution of all that caninterest man. Officers do not talk of these 
things in their despatches; but let us hear Sir John Ross—let us hear the 
cry of at least one haman heart coming up from the ice-grave of all life: 
—* Let no one suppose,” he says, “ that we had not felt all this—the eter- 
nal wearisome iteration of registers, and winds, and tides, and ice, during 
months and years, though I have passed it by as if we never felt it. There 
were evils of cold, evils of hunger, evils of toil; and though we did not 
die, or lose our limbs as men have done in those lands, had we not under- 
gone anxiety and care, the sufferings of disappointed hope, and, more than 
all, those longings after our far distant friends and native land, whom we 
might never again see? Yet there was a pain beyond all this—we were 
weary for want of occupation, for want of variety, for want of the means 
of mental exertion, for want of thought, and--why should I not say it ?— 
for want of society. To-day was as yesterday, and as to-day so would be 
to-morrow. With a sea around us impracticably frozen, one would wish 
to sleep the winter through like the dormouse; but to be ever awake, 
wanting to rise and become active, yet ever to find that all nature was 
still asleep, and that we had nothing more to do but wish, and groan, and 
hope as best we might.......Who more than I,” be continues, “ has ad- 
mired the glaciers of the north, sailing from the pole before the wind and 








* Extract of a private letter from Captain M‘Clure. 
+ ‘‘ Personal Narrative” of Lieutenant Cresswell. ¢ Ibid § Ibid. 


\| ‘To the surprise of every one, Commander Inglefield was immediately pro- 
moted to post rank—we suppose for having had the honour of bringing bome 
Lieutenant Cresswell and the despatches, for he effected nothing else that we 
know of ; but up to the present date Lieutenant Cresswell has received no = 
motion. And as Commander Inglefield was gazetted as post captuin ou the 
same day with Commander M‘Clure, no one can imagine that the discoverer 
of the North-West Passage has yet received any acknowledgement o! ge 
vices from the Admiralty ; there is no doubt, however, that on his return, ar- 
liament will decree Captain M‘Clure the £30,000 which a hundred youre 
was awarded by the country to the successful discoverer, with proportionate re- 
wards, as then fixed, to each of the subordinate officers. 
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gale, along the ocean like castle, and towers, and mountains, 
colouring and magnificent in form?—and bave not I, too, 
‘amid the crashing and thundering roar of a sea of moving moun- 
for the sublime, and felt that natare could do no more? Ip all this 
bias been beauty, horror, danger. Everything that could excite, 
would bave excited a poet to the verge of madness ; but to see, to 
ve seen ice and snow during all the months of a year—uninterrupted 
unceasing ice and snow during all the months of four years—this itis 
@hat has made the sight of those most chilling and wearisome objects an 
evil which is stil] one in imagination as if the remembrance would never 
eease. To us the sight of ice was a plague, a vexation, a torment, an evil, 
a matter of despair. We hated its sight, because we bated its effects and 
idea associated with it. For ten months the air is snow, the gale is 
gnow, the fog snow, the breath of the mouth is snow. Snow is on our bair, 
eur dress, our eyelashes, around us and over us, on our bede, our dishes ; 
when our huts are snow, our drink snow, our larders enow, our ealt snow 
—the cold, the icy, the monotonous ; and when we died, our shrouds, and 
eoffins, and graves would be of snow likewise.” 

Yet.there is an awful beauty in these regions even though associated 
with terror. The icebergs, the frost giants of the old sagas, (plata in 
the sunlight as if they were crowned with gems ; glaciers a thousand feet 
high, green as emerald, or violet with the eun’s Jast rays; cliffs of crim- 
gon snow, and af azure sky above ro clear that objects are visible a bun- 
dred miles off; and round the horizon sweeps the red eun in an endless 
gummer evening of three months long. Then comes the three months’ 
polar night with its stupendous stillness, when all nature sinks in torpor, 
and men’s faces grow ghastly in the darkness, and the silence is only 
broken by the crash of an iceberg, and the stars burn fiery red in the 
black beaven, and on every side is an infinite mer de-glace, through 
which rise masses of basalt, “ like the uplifted hands of drowning men ;” 
while above circles the magnificent polar moon, for days and weeks with- 
out setting, and over ali shines the cold beautiful light of the aurora, 
which vivifies nothing, animates nothing, and leaves nature still and icy 
ae before. Ten months the waters are ice, the land enow, and the stillness 
of death reigns everywhere. 

Humboldt says, that “ dangers exalt the poetry of life,” but not dangers 

that must be met only with passive, helpless endurance. A commander 
in the Arctic regions must not only be a hero bimeelf, but able to make 
all around bim heroes ; and in this frozen torpor of existence, how difficult 
to preserve his own energy, enthusiasm, heroic pur , and sanguine 
hopes, all unchilled. Yet this M‘Clure bad eeree ed both for himself 
and the courageous men with him. We have, indeed, but to look at his 
portrait to see how a brave and beautiful buman nature is expressed in the 
noble brow, fine cut lip, and clear deep eye. Inevery carriage of the head 
one can trace the frank, bold spirit of the man. His success was not the re- 
sult of chance ; the heroism was in the purpose. He would listen to no recall, 
flung himself upon fate with the audacity of genius, and even if death is 
to come, be says, calmly, *‘ Let no life be risked to rescue mine.”’ Thank 
God he is Irish. His heroism is his country’s glory. In estimating what 
he has accomplished, let us remember that Ae alone has filled up the 
blank between Behring’s Straits and Melville Island—bhe was the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea; and that now with a chart to gaide them, 
the bazard to human life in this dangerous ocean is infinitely lessened. 
The discovery has also aided the eolution of many scientific and geogra- 
phical problems. He has ended for ever the romantic theory of an open 
polar sea by showing that the Polar Sea never clears; and while he bas 
set at rest the question of a thousand years, and proved the existence of 
a north-west passage, he has also demonstrated, that if a communication 
between India and England by the Polar Ocean be tried at all, it must be 
by the north-east, as he himself effected it, as the winds and tides 
set in from the west the greater part of the year, driving the whole polar 
ice in the face of any ship advancing from the Atlantic. 

If, however, modern science, with all its new appliances of steam, ecrew- 
propellers, gutta percha boats, provisions that keep ad infinitum, and 
even eigsalins for a preventative against frost-wounds, should make men 
eontent to dare the northern passage, the chart is now clear—all that can 
be known of the route to Asia islaid down. Depéts might be formed at Ba- 
ring’s and Melville Islands ; and while one caravan traversed the burning 
desert eastward to India, another through the ice of the polar steppes 
might proceed westward to the same destination. .All along the route 
tribes of human creatures exist, intelligent and teachable ; and wherever 
man is, his brother man should deem it no unworthy task to bring him 
within the privileges of a Christianised humanity. All progress is a 
divine thing, inspired, guided, directed by a wise Providence ; and the 
lone ship of the Bay of Mercy bas not been led through the frozen sea 
without come purpose by which humanity may be bettered. 

With to Sir John Franklin, all evidence tends to prove that he 
must have passed up Wellington Channel with bis ships, out into the open 
gea beyond, where none as yet have been able to follow him. Mournfal, most 
mournful, the desolate fate, the desolate death of that-brave old man— 
out in the desert icy plain, far away from all buman aid ; for though death 
stends face to face with every Arctic navigator each moment of his peril- 
ous progress, and many men have been laid there in their snowy graves, 

+ the mystery that hangs over the death of these men is what makes 
The th t of it so darkly terrible. One hundred and thirty-six buman 
beings disappear, and make no sign—not aline of writing, not a frag- 
ment of the stores, not a spar of the ships ever found. The whole 

of Arctic navigation presents no parallel to such a catastrophe. 

Thank God our brave countryman has been preserved from so awful a 
fate. His dangers are now comparatively over. Should he not be able 
to bring his ship home through Barrow’s Straits, she is to be converted 
into a store-sbip, and Captain M‘Clue will return to England in the Reso- 
dute ; but we trust the guiding Providence which bas favoured him eo far, 
will yet permit the crowning achievement. Since Drake brought the 
Golden Hind to England, and Queen Elizabeth dined on board with the 

lant. admiral, no ship with such a history as the Investigator ever an- 

in the Thames.* 

We cannot conclude without noticing, as a most strange and singular 
eoincidence that there exists a legend in ancient Irish history which seems 
to refer to our illustrious countryman with all the distinctness of prophecy. 
His name is identical with Manannan Mac Lir, the sea- god of Ireland and 
the Isle of Man ; and this god is now usually called Macnannan MacCiors, 
in the county of London erry, where they tell many stories of him, and 
assert that he will one day achieve a great feat, which will redound to the 
glory Treland.t The most probable account of the sea-god which has 

to us, is contained in Kiog Cormac’s “ Glossary” as follows :— 
*“ Manannan Mac Lir (now Mac Lur) was a famous merchant, who dwelt 
in the Isle of Man. He was the greatest navigator of the western part of 
the world, and used to presage good or bad weather, from his observations 
ef the heavens, and from the changes of the moon. Wherefore the Irish 
and Britons gave him the title of God of the Sea; they also called him 
Mac Lir (Son of the Sea); and from him the Isle of Man had its 
Rame.”’ 

In the “ Ogygia,”* the merchant’s name is stated to have been Orbsen, 
garnamed Mac Lir, and from him Lough Orbsen, now corruptly called 
Lough Corrib, derives its name. This Manannan Mac Lir was one of those 
Carthagenian merchants who are said to have visited this part of the 
world at an carly period. and he is stated to bave made the Isle of Man 
his principal residence and deposit.t The very locality where the tradi- 
tion is still current, is another link jn the chain of marvels. The fatber 
of Captain M:Clure was a native of Londonderry ; and be himself, when 
weturniog from bis first polar voyage with Sir George Back, was driven by 
@ tempest on the very coast which his ancestor, the Mac Lir of ancient 
Pagan Irelacd, bad rendered celebrated by bis commercial expeditions. 
When Ireland, therefore, welcomes Captain M‘Clure, she welcomes 
her Jong-expected hero and achiever of great deeds— 
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AMBER WITCHERY. 


pesteg the dreadful thirty years’ war in Germany, there lived in the 
island of Usedom, on the Prussian border of the Baltic, a quiet and simple 
minded pastor named ‘chweidler, with bis pretty daughter Mary. The 
little village of Coserow, in which they dwelt, was racked and ruined by 
the contending armies, and the villagers escaped into the neighbouring 
cliffs and hills to eave their lives, When the danger was over, they found 
themselves without homes, food, or money ; and the pastor and his flock 
were driven nearly to starvation. One day Mary Schweidler went up 
the Streckelberg to pick some blackberries; but soon afterwards she 
ran back joyous and breaihless to her father, 
amber, each nearly as large as a man’s head. 


* Since going to press we have learned that th iti tai 
M‘Clure’s Ship leaves little hope of its ultimate to gyrate omer 


two icebergs it has been liited up, and now remains ded thirty feet 
above sea level, fixed as if in a vice, between these canpestilion ins Bf e 
The learned and distinguished Dr. John O'Donovan stated thi ition i 
, when treating of the waves of Lough Foyle, on the Derby aid region nD 


+ See “ Description of West Connaught,” pp. 20, 21, published for the Irish 
Archmological Suciety. 


As coon as she could re- 











with two ebining pieces of 


preservation. By the pressure of 


cover breath. sbe told ber father that, near the ebore, the wind bad blown 
away the sand from a vein of amber; that she straightway broke off these 
pieces with a stick ; that there was an ample store of the precious eub- 
atance, and that che had covered it over to conceal ber secret. 

The amber brought money, and the money brought food, and clothing 
and comfort. But those were days when women were tortured and burnt 
for witchcraft ; and it fell cut that poor Mary S&chweidler was regerded as 
a witch. How it ended with the pastor’s daughter the reader will see 
in Lady Duff Gordon’s admirable translation of Meinbold’s narrative of 
the Amber Witch. The unkind German critics have lately found out that 
it is all a fiction, written by Meinbold to mystify German critics of the 
Strauss school ; but asa boy refuses to believe that Robinson Crusoe is 
aught but fact, so we will continue to believe that Mary Schweidler did 
pick up the two fine lumps of amber, and did undergo witch persecution, 

There have been as many theories to explain the vature and formation 
of amber as if it had been veritably bewitched. Jtem (as Pastor Schweid- 
ler would say} : some observers have thought it must be of animal origin, 
some vegetable, some mineral ; some have maintained tbat it isan animal 
substance similar to bees’-wax, and secreted by a peculiar kind of ant in- 
habiting pine forests ; others have affirmed that it must be a fossil mineral 
of antediluvian origin ; whilea third party have given their suffrage to 
the theory that amber is a gum which oozes in a liquid state out of the 
pine tree, and then solidifies. These last theorists appear to be nearer 
the truth than either of the others; for the insects and flies, and bits of 
leaves which are found in amber seem to show that it must have been in 
a liquid, or at any rate a viscid state when they were buried in the eub- 
stance. Besides the writers in ancient and medimval times, modern Rus 
siaus and Germans bave lately written about amber. Some wirh to know 
whence amber was first obtained ; others inquire by what route it first reach- 
ed the countries bordering the Mediterranean ; some occu PY dozens of pages 
in discussing the whereabout of Pliny’s ** Amber Islands.” 

There is no reason whatever why Mary Schweidler should not have 
eee up the two great pieces of amber in the place alleged ; for she 

ived on the very coast whence amber is principally obtained. There are 
amber-diggings and amber fisheries; both are near the sea mergin, and 
both are attributed to the same cause. Amber, in truth, is believed to 
have flown from pine trees, subjected to the action of subterranean heat ; 
to bave gradually solidified ; to have become mixed with charred wood 
and otber small fragmentary matters ; to have been driven by storms to 
the sbores of the Baltic, and to have been there buried gradually deeper and 
deeper in the sand. These pieces are frequently washed ashore ; and they are 
sometimes buried at a considerable depth. At the village of Sturmen 
amber was first accidentally foundin a field while being ploughed ; and 
thenceforward a regular process of mining was adopted for its extraction. 
After digging through quartz, sand, blue loam, and grey sandstone, the 
miners tuund splintered pieces of amber among the stone; but the real 
amber stratum appeared to be a daik grey rich earth mixed with peat. 
There are amber mines at the Prussian villages of Neu Kubren. Rauschen, 
Bristerort, Lapobnen, and other places. The miners dig away the use- 
less soi) and rock until they come to the precious substance ; and a small 
number of them, under very close supervision, pick out the amber very 
carefully with small tools, avoiding so far asis possible t e fracture of 
any of the pieces. The bed or stratum containing the amber is seldom 
more than two to three feet in thickness. 

So much for the amber mining. The amber fishing is generally carried 
on after a storm. Men wade out into thesea, provided with open- mouthed 
‘nets ; they gather the seaweed which floats upon the water; they bring it 
to shore and spread it out on the sands; and then women and children 
carefu)ly turn over the weed, and pick out bits of amber therefrom. Some- 
times the men go out further from land, and scrape up bits of amber from 
the sea-bottom ; being clothed in dresses of leather, they care not about 
the ducking ; but they are sometimes in danger from the violence of the 
waves. Besides the amber mining and the amber fishing, there is a third 
method, which may be called amber gathering, more dangerous than 
either of the other two; the men arm themselves with iron books attached 
to long poles, and go in boats to explore the precipitous cliffs of the coast ; 
these they carefully examine by detaching Joose masses with their hooks ; 
but it happens not unfrequently that the boats are dashed against the cliffs, 
or that large masses of loose rubble fall upon them, and maim or even 
kill the men. The King of Prussia contrives to obtain a little revenue 
of from ten to twenty thousand dollars annually from the amber which is 
found on his shores. It is said that at one time the revenue reached twen- 
ty-five thousand crowns per montb. 

There were once some excellent bits of amber picked out of a clay-pit 
near our own Hyde Park Corner. Amber has been lately found on the 
Norfolk coast. It occurs also in Saxony, and Poland, and Sicily, and 
Siberia, and Greenland ; but the great store-house seems to be the Prus- 
sian shore of the Baltic, from Memel, past Konigsberg, to Dantzig ; and 
thus it is that Frederick William has more reason to be pleased with am- 
ber than Franz Joseph or any other monarch. The bits thus obtained 
vary greatly in size: large specimens are rare. Mary Schweidler’s two 
lumps, as big as a man's head, were decided:y enormous, Like precious 
stones, the value of amber increases much more rapidly than in the ratio 
of the weight ; insomuch that if one piece be ten timesas heavy as another 
it will be worth greatly more than ten times as much money. A piece 
weighing one pound, of fair quality, will readily sell for ten or fifteen 
guineas. Some years ago a piece was found weighing thirteen pounds ; 
five thousand dollars were offered for it; but some American merchants 
stated that its value for the Constantinopol tan market would be not less 
than thirty thousand dollars. Indeed, large pieces of amber, like large 
diamonds and fine pictures, have no definite price ; they are worth what- 
ever a few wealthy connoisseurs will consent to give for them. Theré 
har been one large mass brought to light in a curious way, It was found 
in the stomach of a slaughtered sheep, and appeared to be composed of 
smaller masses which the animal must have swallowed with its food. It 
was a good sound lump nevertheless ; for the heat and juices of the stom- 
ach had cemented the fragments very closely. The largest piece of am- 
ber at present known is in the Royal Museum at Berlin: it weighs eigh- 
teen pounds. Two pieces weighing four and six pounds respectively, 
were exhibited in London two or three years ago. The years eighteen 
hundred and fourty-four and eighteen-bundred and forty eight are said to 
bave been especially lucky to the amber finders, the Baltic storua.s hav- 
ing thrown up large quantities. 

Amber is an obstinate and capricious substance to work ; for it becomes 
so hot and so bighly electrical while being mechanically elaborated that 
it has a tendency to fly off in fragments. Hence it is necessary to fashion 
a number of pieces alternately, that each may cool after having been 
worked up into an excited state. The nodules are split on a leaden plate 
at a turning-lathe, and are smoothed into shape by whetstones; after 
which they are polished with chalk and water, or with oil, and are finally 
rubbed with flannel. The workmen themselves are eaid to become ner- 
vous and electrified, owing to the remarkably excitable nature of the sub- 
stance. They make of amber, pipe mouth-pieces, necklaces, bracelets, 
ear-rings, and various other articles ; including such amber snuff boxes as 
that of which Sir Plume was justly vain. Herr Jantzen, a Prussian man- 
ufacturer, has even gone so far as to produce amber candlesticks, amber 
wine-glasses, and amber work-boxes ; and Herr Winterfield, of Breslau, 
has displayed before us a vase, a set of chess-men, a knife and fork, fruit 
knives, a paper-cutter, sets of buttons, work-boxes, pen- holders, frames for 
knitting-needles—all of amber. Pieces of amber can be joined by the aid 
of heat and a little linseed oi] ; and it may be rendered soluble to serve as 
a@ varnish, or as a cement for broken glass or china, by being boiled with 
oil; it may be imitated, at a humble distance, by a particular manner of 
treating gum-lac. 

If we would know the real value and estimation of amber, we should 
keep company with a Turk. He has his hookah or narghili, which bas a 
receptacle for water or rose-water, through which the smoke passes before 
reaching his mouth ; the receptacle is an air-tight vessel surmounted by a 
bow! containing burning tobacco. The passage of the smoke through the 
water deprives it of some of its strong rank flavour, and cools it. The 
Turk loves to hear the bubbling sound of the liquid as the smoke passes 
through it: he says its lulls and soothes him, like soft music. He does 
not sit with a yard of stubborn clay projecting from his lips. His pipe- 
stem is flexible, being formed of a spiral wire covered with leatber, over 
which another wire is coiled to strengthen the tube ; but if be be more 
moderated in his piping operations he uses a stiff-stemmed tchibouque. It 
is in the amber mouth-piece of his splendid nargbili that he especially 
glories. He places it in the centre of the apartment ; his guests sits 
around, and he lends a smoke to each in turn, by passing round the flexi- 
ble tabe from hand to hand, and from mouth to mouth. He prides bim- 
self on the amber mouth-piece so much, that he will spend a little fortune 
upon jit. He has, as his countrymen generally bave, a theory that amber 
is incapable of transmitting iniection, and this may have bad very much 
to do with the growth of a liking on the part of the Turks for amber 
mouth-pieces, He prefers the straw-coloured, translucent, slightly cloud- 
ed specimens ; and, for a bit of such amber he gives an astonishing price, 
If he be a very very wealthy Turk indeed, he causes his amber imame or 
mouth-piece to be stubbed with diamonds ; then its value may be anything 
you like to name. 

Insects, and flies, and worms, and ‘straws, and twigs found in amber, 





j he was determined against ever accepting his freedom, 





have always been a fruitful source of literary illustration. The wonder 





| is, how they got there, until it is explained that amber bas once been a 


liquid. The }ittle extraneous bodies comprise insects, leaves, drops of 
clear water, bits of metal, rand, pebbles, and stones. Some of the insects 
evidently struggled bard when they found themselves entangled in the 
once viscid mass, for their legs and wings alone are left, their beads and 
bodies being nowhere. In the British Museum, at the east end of the 
mineralogical gallery, are amber specimens enough to give us quite a les 
son on the subject ; they are rich in insects with learned names; they v 

in colour from nearly white to deep red ; they have all degrees of trans 
lucency from the transparent to the opaque, Scme are long, some round, 
some smooth, some rough ; most of them are in the natural forme, but a 
few have been fashioned into miniature bottles and cups. Sir Thomas 
Browne, the trusty exposer of Vulgar Errors, fought strongly against in. 
sects in amber, declaring that they were merely representations or imite- 
tions ; but herein experience and observation, science and good sense, 
have all shown him to have been in the wrong ; for there is no longer any 
doubt that amber-insects are real insects. Dr. Mantell says, that there 
have been no fewer than eight hundred species of insects found in amber, 
some known at the present day, but mostly extinct especies. 

Roguery finds eomething to do even with eo pretty a subject as amber. 
It is mortifying to know that amber is not always amber—that it is some- 
times copal ; in so far as copal is a resinous substance which exudes epon- 
taneously from certain species of trees, it may be regarded as a younger 
sister of amber; but it does not thence follow that those who prefer the 
elder sister would willingly receive the other as a substitute. There are 
among the specimens in the British Museum two marked rerpectively— 
Amber and Copat; it would puzzle any but a professional judge to dis 
tinguish one from the other, for they are of, the same colour ; they present 
similar degrees of translucency and polish, and both contain ineects and 
other little fragments. Possibly the copal specimen may be lower; it 
may have been picked up in this state ; but many a bit of so called amber 
is a delusion and a snare. Sometimes a piece of copal is boldly put forth 
as a piece of amber ; sometimes a good piece of amber is backed and en- 
larged by a piece of copal ; while, at other times, a lump of copal is buri- 
ed in the middle of a third hollow envelope of amber. Mineralogist tell 
us that amber bas a more shell-like structure than copal ; and chemists 
assert that the white smoke from a bit of ignited amber gives forth a more 
fragrant odour than burning copal ; and that the means of detectin 
shams are thus afforded. Sir Thomas Browne received a letter from Lor 
Yarmouth, descriptive of some beautiful specimens of amber received 
from the Baltic, but my lord goes on to observe that a Mr. Henshaw 
“ confessed he was like to have been cheated by a merchant with a piece 
that bad somewhat included in it, which he found to be rosin ; and we 
have a way to counterfeit it very handsomely, which he has taught me; 
and if we ad a workman to help us, might do many pretty things of that 
nature. 

No doubt. There are many ways to do “ pretty things,” and to “ coun- 
terfeit very handsomely” with sham amber. The beautiful black varnish 
used by coachmakers, and the lighter amber varnish used for wood-work, 
and the amber-oil and euccinic-acid employed in medicine and chemical 
processes are probably made from real amber ; but the pieces kept as epe- 
cimens, and especially those which contain insects, are more beet to com- 

rise a few of those which bave been doctored “very bandsome y.” An 
neect can be put into a bit of copal and made a “pretty thing.” How- 
ever, we will not suppose that this fraud is very frequently committed. 


——_._-— 


TOO LATE. 


* Here, take these knots and this letter for him,” said Amalie in a broken 
voice to me, as I sat in the sledge already prepared for departure. “ May 
your journey be fortunate and speedy!” Petro, lashing on bis horse, 
covered me with a shower of snow ; and in a few minutes, I had St. Peters- 
burg behind me. Before me wasa enowy wilderness. 

Whither did Ispeed? Across the frozen region of: Siberia to Ochotsk, 
and to the exiled friend of my youth. Quicker, Petro; quicker through 
this comfortless and deathlike region. See! There are tracks of a pam 
ther ; the horse scents them ; how it trembles! So, we are in Tobolek. 

A half sun arises. The white plain lies before me, glittering with mil- 
lions of crystals. A few stunted pine trees throw ghostly shadows across 
the white waste, their borders tinted with the red beams of a sickly eun. 
On everything is written the death sentence of the imperial doometer. 
y aero Petro; quicker through this horrible desert; So, we are in 
Jakustk. 

Where no sun rises, no description can be given. Forward, Petro! A 
world without a sun is too likea grave. The monotony is too like the 
dreariness of death. Ha, yonder the northern light! That is a transient 
comfort, On, on, Petro! 

After a dreary journey of six weeks, I am at length in Ochotek. I de 
liver my despatches to the governor, and at the same time make him ae- 
quainted with the object of my voluntary journey. He is a man suited 
to his place. The letter from St. Petersburg from his son he receives 
coldly ; and with a gesture of his hand only, introduces me to his 
daughter. 

After having read the order, he offers to accompany me to the dwelling 
of my friend, and personally made known to him the clemency of the 
Emperor. For, I am the bearer of an order for my friend’s release. 

“Itit is not a necessary part of your duty to accompany me, permit 
me to go alone on this errand to Count Paul.” I say to the governor. 
* Be it so,’’ he replies, shaking his head, and ordering the soldier on guard 
to conduct me. The feeling of excitement with which I walk the short 
distance to the hut of the exile almost unmans me. My heart beats fear- 
mer: Strange figures flash before my eyes, from which the tears are 

alling. 

A miegiving, such as I bad felt before, while waiting two days for the 
order at St. Petersburg, seizes me, but in a greater degree. [am 
to lean for support on my guide. 

* This is the but of Count Paul.” 

I thank bim, and he retires, 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon when I opened the door. 
The exile of six years stood before me, half bent and half eiothed, ocoe- 
pied ia cleaning the skin of a sable, 

I opened the door in the supposition that he would not recognise me ; 
but, scarcely had he looked towards me when he called me by my name, 
and I was embracing him. My tears fell on his garments; a tempest was 
in my heart. But his heart remained cold ; I bung on a statue, his arma 
embraced me not, his eyes had no tears. Shocked and astonished, I re- 
treated a step or two and looked asif to question him. Still indifferent 
he returned to his work, as though nothing particular had happened, and 
as though I had been his daily companion. He said, calmly “ I am pre- 
pariog my skin for the next delivery,” and said no more. He asked me not 
why I came there ; he asked me not, for his mother, nor his Amalie; he 
hung over his work silently—lost. 

“ Paul! Dear Paul!” I cried, and stretched my arms towards him. Bat 
they fell again, as he directed a look towards me with a passionless indif- 
ference. Presently he expressed impatience at my presence. I div 
him from his work. “I am busy,” he said, 

The governor came to me‘as I turned away. bs 

“ He has suffered no one to approach him for more than three monghs, 
he said ; “be bas even prepared his necessary housekeeping himeelf— 
placing the appointed government tribute on the door step, in the proper 
number and quality—and has now for the last four weeks been wholly 
silent. 1 have suffered him to have his own way, because I remarked that 
and that no other 
impression was left than this pre-conceived idea. He is so punctual ia 
preparing his tribute, that with wonderful accuracy the number of his 
payment is always full. He bas never been in arrear.” 

“ Still we must make his freedom known to him,” said I. : 
can send him the deepateh, or, 


“If you have not already done so, we The night will, perhaps 


ou can seek him again to-morrow at this time. 
ee pore impression on him.” 

“Why not early?’ : P 

. Bocenee at midnight he goes to the chase, and docs not return antél 
the middle of the day.” 

The governor invited me to his house and table. Although overcome 
by the journey and the recent events, I found myselfin the evening at his 
tea-table, 

“J es never been able,” said the governor, “to understand rightly, 
from the sentence, the nature of the Count’s crime. At first I numbered 
him with the state criminals of the year 1825 ; but lately, from his diary, 
his youth, and uncommon privations, I have taken another view of it, and 
feel disposed to pity him. Also, I learn that his father was sent to 
America, but that his mother was permitted to remain in St. Peters- 

” 
acy year before the death of the Emperor Alexander,” I replied, “ the 
Count and I were students together at Gottingen. I loved him with a 
kind of worsbip, grounded more on the rare pre-eminence of his mind 
than on the tenderness of his heart. We had tbe fairest bopes from bis in- 





dustry and talents, particularly as he did not seem disposed to — 
the revolutionary epirit of Hungary, but hoped to strive in some other 
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that ressed country. He distinguished himself in every 

leon ys Senieiae, from the “langled system of philosophy to _ ob- 
scure researches of philology ; and in active gymnastic enmaia® e was 
ever the example and model of his school-fellows. He bestow ow » 
in a great measure his confidence and regard ; [can hardly matte = 4 
ship. Shortly before the death of the Emperor, his father og : m . 
St. Petersburg ; and when, a year after, I also returned home, I learnt ‘ e 
fate of his whole house. They had been exiled. Why, was, as usual, a 
secret,” 

“J pity him,” said the governor. 
mercy of the Emperor.” 

“* Why do you sup 

« A man who has falle 
wholly unfit for society. Cou 





“He will not avail himself of the 


so?” ; - 
n from such a lofty station becomes, after exile, 
ot Paul feels this, and, if I do not err, he 
keeps, on a black tablet over his bed, a rigid reckoning. My daughter 
and I have carefully watched him. In the two first years of his exile, he 
constantly placed his bare breast against the cold snow—to cool, as he 
said, his barning heart, while his tears melted the frozen earth ; herefused 
his food ; with the greatest rashness he encountered the fiercest of the 
wild beasts. In the third year, he asked for ink and paper, which be cover- 
ed with aimless designs, and with the words fatherland, death, vengeance. 
One night, in the fifth year of his captivity, he collected and burnt the 
whole of these scraps, together with his portable library ; from that hour 
he has never more read, written, complained, sighed, nor wept. He is not 
untable being.” , 
anf all his writings,” said the daughter, “I have one leaf only, which 
ve me from his diary four years ago, at the time when he did not 
ur companionship.’ 
se six as bed I melted with my breath the ice on the panes of 
my window, which gave me a view of the country whence Paul would re- 
turn from the chase. I examined every living being who went by, until 
at length, about ten in the forenoon, I saw Count Paul oe to the 
hut with slow and weary steps. He threw down the bag with the dead 
animals, and his large fur boots, before the door. With his gun directed 
downward, he then walked into the hut. y 

About the same time as on the day before,I again stood in his presence. 
He lay half dressed on the bed, and stared vacantly ou the bare walls. 
On the table stood his ag ce meal, near his head was his gun, there 
was no fire in the chimney. I knelt down by his bed, and taking his band, 
called him by his name ; his lips moved convulsively, but his eyes did not 
move. ; 

“Paul! the world is again open to thee. Here is the Emperor’s 
pardon.” His lips move again. He opened and shut his eyes quickly, to 
repress the last—the only—tear, and said, “ Too late dd 

At this moment my eyes fell on the black stone tablet over his bed. As 
I looked at it he hastily drew away his hand out of mjne and closed his 
eyes. The tablet was divided into three columns. In the first, was the 
month of January, with its number of weeks and days ; in the second, the 
month of February ; in the third, the month of March, to the eighth ; 
from this there was nothing to the twenty-first, which was written in large 
letters. Under this line the whole part of the third column was white, 
so that from the twenty-first nothing more could be written on the 
tablet. . 

“Thy mother and Amalie have sent thee tokens of their unchanged 
love, and also Prince Annoskoi has confirmed his kindness in his own 
handwriting. Can we not, my dear Paul, begin our journey—Home ! to- 
morrow !”” 

Without saying a word he rose up from the bed and wrote on the tab- 
let, “ March the ninth.” His look seemed to tell me this would be the 
only answer to all I said. He then turned his face to the wall and signi- 
fied that he wished to be alone. JP placed the letters on the table near 
the bed, lighted the fire, and, full of anguish, quitted the hut. 

The governor was waiting outside, and I related to him what had hap- 

ened. $ 
, Early the next morning--about two o’clock—I saw him steal out of his 
hut. He appeared weak andlanguid. At my request, the governor hired 
a@ man to watch him. > 

He did not return until two in the afternoofl. He was exhausted, and 
was without any game. He immediately fellon his bed. — 

When I entered, his eyes were closed, and his face with its fixed stern 
expression was turned towards the chimney. The letters and the knots 
of ribbon remained untouched. At nine in the evening he opened his 
eyes, took the tablet and wrote on it the day of the month—the tenth—- 
and signed to me to go away. On the eleventh, towards midnight, he 
arose to go as usual to the ¢hase, but fell back on his bed. With great 
difficulty he arose again, about the middle of the day, and placed the 
prescribed number of skins in order for the delivery ; wrote on the tablet 
“the eleventh ;” and staggered back to bed. 

He lay, during eight days, stolid, immovable, rejecting all help from 
human hands. In vain I wept and prayed, kneeling by his bed ; in vain 
= soft voice of the governor’s daughter; in vain the physician and the 

riest. 

I dreaded the twenty-first ; his self-appointed death day. Dreaded or 
not dreaded, any day will come in its course. At five in the afternoon, 
he lay at the last extremity ; around the bed stood the governor, bis 
daughter, and the physician ; I stood at his head. He still breathed ; his 
eyes were closed. Shortly before six, his eyelids opened with the last 

ash of life’s fire ; his lifted hand made a sign for the rest to go away. 
They went, and I remained ; he saw me not ; about five minutes afterwards 
he suddenly rose half up in the bed, drew a heavy, deep breath, and fell 
back. I closed his eyes and prayed by the body. The last words he spoke, 
even now ring in my ears. ‘Too late!” 


Knipevial Parliament. 


HER MAJESTY’S MESSAGE. 


In the House of Lords, March 27th, the Earl of Aberdeen (whose rising 
was followed by a loud cry of Crder, order !—advanced to the table and 
said: A Message from the Queen. 

The Lord Chancellor, rising, read the Message, amid the breathless si- 
lence of the House, as follows: 

Victoria REGINA. 

“Her Majesty thinks it eee to acquaint the House of Lords that the 
negotiations in which her Majesty, in concert with her allies, has for some 
time past been engaged with his Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias 
have terminated, and that her Majesty feels bound to afford active as- 
sistance to her ally the Sultan against unprovoked aggression. 

“ Her Majesty has given directions for laying before the House of Lords 
copies of such papers, in addition to those already communicated to par- 
liament as will afford the fullest information with regard to the subject 
of these negotiations. It is a consolation to her Majesty to reflect that no 
endeavours have been wanting on her part to preserve to her subjects the 
blessings of peace. 

_ “Her Majesty’s just expectations have been disappointed, and Her Ma- 

jesty relies with confidence on the zeal and devotion of the House of 

Lords, and on the exertions of her brave and loyal subjects to support her 

in her determination to employ the power and resources of the nation for 

pene the dominions of the Sultan agairst the encroachments of 
a. 

The Earl of Clarendon, then rising, said: My Lords, on Friday next I 
shall move that her Majesty’s most gracious message be taken into con. 
sideration. 

In the House of Commons on the same evening, Lord J. Russell ap- 
peared at the bar with a message from the crown, and was directed b 
the Speaker “ to bring it up.” The house, which was crowded, and which 
had evidently been expecting the arrival pf the noble lord with some im- 
patience, respectfully uncovered as he placed the document in the hands 
of the Speaker. 

The Speaker then read the message, 
the House of Lords. 

Lord J. Russell immediately rose and said: I rise to move that her 
Mapetyte most gracious message be taken into consideration on Friday 


The Speaker immediately put the question, which was agreed to nem. 


he 





which was a copy of that. read in 


con. 





THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 
Brom the Supplement to the London Gazette, March 28. 
DECLARATION. 


It is with deep regret that Her Majesty announces’ the failure of her 


anxious and protracted endea ; 2u- 
sope tbe hiesings of pene. vours to preserve for her people and for Eu 


_, rhe unprovoked aggression of the Emperor of Russia against the Sub- 


gard of consequences, that 
terms which the Emperor 
e King of Prussia, as well 
Her Majesty is compelled 


lime Porte has been persisted in with flere 
after the rejection by the Emperor of Rusia of 
of Austria, the Emperor of the French and th 


just and equitable, 


as her Majesty, considered 
by a sense of what is due 


== 





her people, and to the independence of the Stateg of , to come for- 
ward in defence of an ally whose territory is invaded, and whose dignity 
and independence are assailed. , 

Her Majesty, in justification of the course she is about to 
to the transactions in which Her Majesty has been engaged. 

The Emperor of Russia had some cause of complaint against. the Sul- 
tan with reference to the settlement, which His Hi had sanctioned, 
of the conflicting claims of the Greek and Latin Churches to a portion of 
the Holy Places of Jerusalem and its n To the complaint 
of the Emperor of Russia on this head ce-was done, and Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople bad the satisfaction of promoting an ar- 
rangement to which no exception was taken by the Russian Government. 

But, while the Russian Government repeatedly assured the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty, that the mission of Prince Menschikoff to Constanti- 
nople was exclusively directed to the settlement of the question of the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem, Prince Menschikoff himself pressed upon the 
Porte other demands of a far more serious and important character, the 
nature of which he in the first instance endeavow as far as possible, to 
conceal from Her Majesty’s Ambassador. And these demands, thus stu- 
diously concealed, affected, not the privileges of the Greek Church at Je- 
rusalem, but the position of many millions of Turkish subjects in their 
relations to their Sovereign the Sultan. : 

These demands were rejected by the spontaneous decision of the Sub- 
lime Porte. 

Two assurances had been given to her Majesty—one, that the mission 
of Prince Menschikoff only regarded the Holy Places ; the other, that his 
mission would be of a conciliatory character. 

In both respects Her Majesty's just expectations were disappointed. 

Demands were made which, in the opinion of the Sultan, extended to 
the substitution of the Emperor of Russia’s authority for his own over a 
large portion of his subjects, and those demands were enforced by a threat ; 
and when Her Majesty learnt that, on announcing the termination of his 
mission, Prince Men&chikoff declared that the refusal of his demands 
would impose upon the Imperial Government the necessity of seeking a 
guaranty by its own power, Her Majesty thought proper that her fleet 
should leave Malta, and, in co-operation with that of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, take up its station in the neighbourhood of the Dar- 
danelles. 

So long as the negotiation bore an amicable character Her Majesty re- 
frained from any demonstration of force. But when, in addition to the 
assemblage of large military forces on the frontier of Turkey, the Ambas- 
sador of Russia intimated that serious consequences would ensue from the 
refusal of the Sultan to comply with unwarrantable demands, Her Majes- 
ty deemed it right, in conjunction with the Emperor of the French, to give 
an unquestionable proof of her determination to support the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan. 

The Russian Government has maintained that the determination of the 
Emperor to occupy the Principalities was taken in consequence of the ad- 
vance of the fleets of England and France. But the menace of invasion of 
the Turkish territory was conveyed in Count Nesselrode’s Note to Reds- 
chid Pacha of the 19th (31st) of May, and re-stated in his despatch to Ba- 
ron Brunow of the 20th of May (1st of June), which announced the deter- 
mination of the Emperor of Russia to order his troops to occupy the Prin- 
a gs if the Porte did not within a week comply with the demands of 

ussia. 

The despatch to her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, authori- 
zing him in certain specified contingencies to send for the British fleet, 
was dated the 3lst of May, and the order sent direct from England to Her 
Majesty’s Admiral to proceed to the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles was 
dated the 2d of June. 

The determination to occupy the Principalities was therefore taken be- 
fore the orders for the advance of the combined squadrons were given. 

The Sultan’s Minister was informed that unless he signed within a week, 
and without the change of a word, the Note proposed to the Porte by 
Prince Menschikoff on the eve Of his departure from Constantinople, the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia would be occupied by Russian 
troops. The Sultan could not accede to so insulting a demand ; but, when 
the actual occupation of the Principalities took place, the Sultan did not, 
as he might have done in the exercise of his undoubted right, declare war, 
but addressed a protest to his allies. 

Her Majesty in conjunction with the Sovereigns of Austria, France, and 
Prussia, has made variousattempts to meet any just demands of the Em- 

ror of Russia without affecting the dignity and independence of the 

ultan ; and, had it been the sole object of Russia to obtain security for 
the enjoyment by the Christian subjects of the Porte of their privileges 
and immunities, she would have found it in the offers that have been made 
by the Sultan. But, as that security was not offered in the shape of a 
special and eeparate stipulation with Russia, it was rejected. Twice has 
this offer been made by the Sultan, and recommended by the Four Powers 
once by a Note originally prepared at Vienna, and subsequently modified 
+ by the Porte, once by the proposal of bases of negotiation agreed upon 
at Constantinople on the 3lst of December, and approved at Vienna on 
the 13th of January, as offering to the two parties the means of arriving 
at an understanding in a becoming and honourable manner. 

It it thas manifest that a right for Russia to interfere in the ordinary 
relations of Turkish subjects to their Sovereign, and not the happiness of 
Christian communities in Turkey, was the subject sought for by the Rus- 
sian Government ; to such a demand the Sultan would not submit, and his 
Highness, in self-defence, declared war upon Russia, but her Majesty never- 
theless, in conjunction with her allies, has not ceased her endeavours to 
restore peace between the contending parties. 


pursue, refers 


of the Four Powers having proved wholly ineffectual, and the military 
preparations of Russia becoming daily more extended, it is but too obvi- 
ous that the Emperor of Russia has entered upon a course of policy 
which, if unchecked, must lead to the destruction of the Ottoman em- 
pire. ' 


French, for the defence of the Sultan. 


holy precepts and of its pure and beneficent spirit. 


solid foundations. 
Westminster, March 28, 1854. 


DECLARATION, 


with whom she remains at peace. 


rights appertaining to her by the law of nations. 


be established with an adequate force against the enemy’s forts, harbors, 
or coasts. 
But Iler Majesty will waive the right of seizing enemy's property laden 
on board a neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war. 
It is not Her Majesty’s intention to claim the cenfiscation of neutral 
roperty, not being contraband of war, fonnd on board enemy’s ships, and 
er Majesty further declares that, being anxious to lessen, as much as 
possible, the evils of war, and to restrict its operations to the regularly 
organized forces of the country, it is not her present intention to issue 
letters of marque for the commissioning privateers. 
Westminster, March 28, 1854. 





UNPLEASANT DISRAELI. 


Mr. Disraeli’s political mission has been a véry singular one. There is, 
when attentively considered, an epic unity about it, He has occasionally 
and fora time lost sight of his peculiar vocation, but has ever returned to 
it with unerring instinct, and was never more actively and heartily en- 
gaged in it than at the present moment. After so many political biogra- 
phies, reviews, articles, and speeches, it may seem hazardous to propound 
any new theory as to the mission of this remarkable personage. Still, so 
bold a man may well inspire boldness in others, and we will not shrink from 
submitting to those who listened to his oration on Tuesday night our esti- 





to the honour of her 


Crown, to the interests of 


mate of the only species of political work for which we believe him to be 





The time has, however, now arrived when, the advice and remonstrances 


In this conjuncture Her Majesty feels called upon, by regard for an ally, 
the integrity and independence of whose empire have been recognized as 
essential to the peace of Europe, by the sympathies of her people with 
right against wrong, by a desire to avert from her dominions most injuri- 
ous consequences, and to save Europe from the preponderance of a Power 
which has violated the faith of treaties, and denies the opinion of the civi- 
lized world, to take up arms, in conjunction with the Emperor of the 


Her Majesty is persuaded that in so acting she will have the cordial sup- 
port of her people; and that the pretext of zeal for the Christian religion 
will be used in vain to cover an aggression undertaken in disregard of its 


Her Majesty humbly trusts that her efforts may be successful, and that 
by the blessing of Providence, peace may be re-established on safe and 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, having been compelled to take up arms in support of an ally, is de- 
sirous of rendering the war as little onerous as possible to the Powers 


To preserve the commerce of neutrals from all unnecessary obstruction, 
Her Majesty is willing, for the present, to waive a part of the belligerent 


It is impossible for Her Majesty to forego the exercise of her right of 
seizing articles contriband of war, and of preventing neutrals from bear- 
ing the enemy’s dispatches, and she must maintain the right of a belliger- 
ent to prevent neutrals from breaking any effective blockade which may 





thoroughly fitted. Mr. Disraeli’s mission we believe to be neither the re- 
construction of the Tory party, the regeneration of the Hebrew Caucasian 
element, finance, nor foreign or domestic policy. 

The one thing for which he has shown h always competent, and in 
which he has never failed whenever he has chosen to attempt it, is the art 
and mystery of tormenting and annoying his opponents. There have 
been keener satirists, closer logicians, and readier speakers, but, takin 
him all in all, we doubt if any one has carried the art of making himself 
unpleasant to the same perfection as Mr. Disraeli. He sat in the House of 
Commons for a good number of years and made.no figure at all, merely 
because he cgntented himself with striving to rise, after the fashion of 
ordinary men, by persuading or convincing, by informing and enlighten- 
ing the House. For none ef these things did he evince any vocation, and 
he might have passed away like so many hundreds of other able men who 
have miscaleylated or mistaken their sphere of action, if the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the consequeut irritation of the Tories against Sir Robert 
Peel, bad not afforded him the opportunity of exercising his own undoubt- 
ed talent. Weak in argument, he at once expanded into the giant of in- 
vective. Sir Robert’s equanimity was not proof against the infliction, 
and, so long as irritated feelings and the presence of their object counten- 
anced his efforts, he was supremely successful in the art of administering 
to a proud and sensitive man a refined and excruciating torture. ' 
But Sir Robert Peel died, and with bim died not only many hopes, bu 
the possibility of including Mr. Disraeli in his favourite and most success- 
ful pursuit. As the leader of an increasing minority, and as for a short 
time the tenant of a high and responsible office, he was prohibited from 
his favourite and natural occupation ; his peculiar vocation was gone, and 
he became tame when he ceased to be aggressive. But his party and his 
office are lost, and Mr. Disraeli is himself again. There-is not, it is true, 
any living statesman against whom the House would tolerate the same 
amount oT invective it heard only too favourably when levelled against 
Sir Robert Peel. A man does not get such a chance as that twice in his 
life, and Mr. Disraeli is forced to look elsewhere for a victim. Todo him 
justice he has been equal to the emergency. He has reflected, and with 
great truth, that he has little cause to feel grateful to the existing House 
of Commons. If there be no individual to torment, some consolation ma 
least be found in making the whole body miserable. Elected under his 
auspices and influence, they rejected his budget, they expelled him from 
office, and have evinced very little inclination to folld@ his lead or to 
echo his opinions. He has undertaken to punish them, and single-handed 
he has performed it. The modus operands is this:-—-At the end of a long 
debate-—whether on India, Turkey, or the Income Tax, is to this master 
in the art of annoyance perfectly indifferent—Mr. Disraeli rises and ad- 
dresses the House in speeches varying from two and a-balf to four hours 
in duration. That these enormous harangues contain absolutely nothing 
worth attending to would be too much to say ; for hardly any man, even 
of abilities far inferior to Mr. Disraeli, could speak on any topic for so 
many hours without throwing some light on the subject. 

But this we may ventare to affirty of these speeches, that since the days 
of Mr. Urquhart there has been nothing like them in point of tediousness 
and verbosity, of rambling and unprofitable emptiness. A taunt or an 
epigram, which might pass well enough in a sentence. is amplified and 
spun out to a sleepy and weary audience for an hour; and the smallest 
and most obscure parts of a subject are overlaid by an avalanche of 
words, antitheses, taunts, inuendes, epithets, and repetitions, distracting 
in their superfiuity and bewildering in their variety. Hour after hour 
creeps on, and the miserable victims of this professor in the art of Parlia- 
mentary torture know that between them and their beds there is inter- 
posed, not only the dreary waste of words which their inexorable tormen- 
tor may yet have in store, but the necessary conclusion of the evening’s 
business, in the shape of a speech from the Minister whose duty it is to 
sum up and reply to the debate which has been for so many hours inter- 
rupted, and is, as it were, adjourned by this enormous interpolation. What 
makes the triumph complete is when a Minister rises, as Lord Palmerston 
did in the Turkish debate, or Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday night, weary and 
exhausted himself, to explain to an equally jaded House matters which, 
had their patience been a little less mercilessly trespassed upon, they 
would have been most anxious to hear. The offence often thus securesits 
own impunity, and Mr. Disraeli remains comparatively unchastised, be- 
cause he has wasted the time, tired his opponent, and exhausted the audi- 
ence before whom the answer should be made. Best of all, when, as on 
the occasion to which we have just referred, the House can be kept up 
till within an hour or two of daybreak, and then be told that this protract- 
ed vigil is all for nothing, and that, having had the luxury of hearing Mr. 
Disraeli for three hours, their business is done, and w@ivision will not be 
taken !— Times, March 23. j 








ENGLISH GAMBLING AND GAMBLING HOUSES. 


The love of the chase, which distinguishes the English country gentle- 
man, seems to follow him within the walls of Parliament. In the open 
air the object of his sport is anything that will outstrip his hounds, or 
baffle his aim, or detect the false colours of his artificial fly. Indoors it 
is one day the corrupt voter, another day the trafficker in places, and to- 
day, as it happens, the professional gambler and his unfortunate victim. 
Everybody is asking for an object, and, as it is not in everybody’s power 
or to everybody’s taste to spend life within scent of a fox, or in expecta- 
tion of a covey of birds, the common nuisances and wild animals of the 
moral creation are supplanting those of the field. Last night the attor- 
ney-general invited the House of Commons to assist in beating up gam- 
bling houses to rather more purpose than has heretofore been done. 
What takes place now when these strongholds are forced he described so 
well, that one might almost fancy he had been present on some such occa- 
sion. In certain streets there are houses, much like other houses, so ordi- 
nary and unobtrusive that a ring at the bell seems sufficient to admit any 
gentleman, if not to the family fireside, at least to the presence of the 
master. But these peaceable residences, like usurpers with coats of mail 
under their cambric and frills, bave barricades of oak and iron sufficient 
to give half-an-hour’s work to a regiment of sappers and miners. When 
axes, sledge-hammers, and crowbars have at length done their work, in- 
stead of a ferocious banditti, the police find a party of gentlemen sittin 
round a supper-table, looking about as harmless as a well-bred Engli 
gentleman always ought todo. The intruders find no more signs of gam- 
bling than of coining, or forging, or illicit distilling, or any other illegal 
occupation. However, on the information received, or on the evidence 
of barricaded doors, they bring their men before the magistrates. The 
law is so well understood that the hearing is a joke. The gentlemen 
give false names and addresses. The police are obliged to confess that- 
they found no instruments of gaming, and the case is dismissed. This is 
not a creditable state of things. It renders law ridieulous, for either 
there should be no such forcible captures, no such solemn hearings and 
publication of names and addresses, or the process should be gone through 
to some actual purpose. The Attorney-General takes the latter alterna- 
tive. He proposes to give effect to the capture by enabling the magis- 
trate to select from the crowd of gentlemen brought before him some for 
prosecution, and others to be witnesses; and, as a matter of course, he 
asks that it shall be an offence to give a false name and address. It is as- 
sumed that there will always be private information sufficient to indicate 
the keeper of the house, and that, if the tongues of his dupes can only be 
untied, he cam be convicted and punished. 

Very well. Thisis very pretty amusement ; and now that gentlemen 
are giving up the preservation of game, and the Admiralty the search for 
Sir Joho Franklin, (a most unfeeling and disgraceful allusion.--Ed. .4/b.) 
there is a promise of sport in the Attorney-General’s measure. But, then, 
as the sport.will be expensive, troublesome, and, after all, rather difficult, 
there must be new packs of policemen paid out of the rates, and costly 
prosecutions—all for what? For the suppression of gambling—a taste 
which a man can indulge whenever he pleases, and nearly as much in one 
place as in another, -England is the most gambling country in the world, 
except, perhaps the United States. The gambling of Baden and other 
continental cities, were Grand Dukes make their profit upon it, and where 
it is an institution of the country, is nothing compared with the gambling 
of England, which keeps up the puritanical pretence of forbidding gamb- 
ling altogether, But where is English gambling, and what is it? In this 
country we gamble in the Mart andon the Exchange. Our gambling is 
not so much that of the young as of the old ; and it is done not with the 
splendour, the riot, and the intoxication of the so-called “ Hell,” but 
seriously and soberly, as befits an Englishman. The country parson, the 
schoolmaster, the hard-working, self-denying small tradesman, writes to 
a broker and risks the savings of his life and the fortunes of his children 
on an undertaking of which he knows no more than he can know of the 
next turn ofa die, and brings his family to poverty and degradation. 
That is gambling, and there is no law, nor can there be a law, to prevent 
it. A London stock-jobber receives an order from some one, whom he 
just knows to exist, and whom he ascertains to belong to a respeetable 
| family, to buy £30,000 in some speculative line. The shares fall ; there 
ensues a “ difference” of some £5,000 against the purchaser at the account, 
and father, mother, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters—all are ruthlessly 
plundered to save from exposure “a victim” who never had a farthing 
that he could rightly call his own. That is English gambling.—one from 
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s in vogue among us decorous, consciontious, sensible, 

A en Bue ng pane engineer puts up some attorney to a capital 
“ dodge,” by which a fortune may be made in the share-market in such a 
; line, and the attorney communicates the secret to some half-dozen squires, 
and those half-dozen squires indoctrinate their spiritual pastors and chief 
tenant-farmers in the secret of sudden wealth, and they all go into the 
share-market together, and force up theif line. But the battle is against 
all England, and against every prudent calculation and reasonable belief, 
and soon the “ capital dodge” tumbles to the ground like a pack of cards, 
the engineer “ hoists with his own petard,” and attorneys, squires, par- 
sons, and farmers fall in one common ruin ; some are gazetted, some fly 
the country, some are sold up, some have their livings sequestrated, and 
some come on their frieuds to make up their deficiency, and go on as if 
nothing were the matter. Such is gambling. A 
We will confess that when we have heard of such domestic calamities, 
and of the years of deprivation and misery caused by the sudden act of 
some wrongheaded man, who had nothing to stake but the inheritance of 
an honourable name, we have sometimes wished that the ordinary gamb- 
dling “ Hell,” with its apparatus of dice, rouge-et-noir, roulette, and the 
billiard table, were even less discouraged than it now is, and that gamb- 
ding might be gambling, a “ Hell” a “ Hell,” and a blackleg a blackleg. 
Why is the Legislature to be applying all its mi hty powers to prevent 
foolish young lords from entering night after night into company where 
they will be permitted to lose I O U’s to the extent of their expectations 
or the “ governor’s” squeezability? The remedy rests with the viped 
for, if they will persist in paying for their sons, there always will be men 
teady to speculate on that fact, and an opportunity will be found for get- 
ing at the son, even, if every gaming-house in St. James’ were to be razed 
to the The spectacle of young gentleman consigned to utter 
ruin disgrace is terrible enough ; all spectacles are terrible ; but it is 
far better that a young gentleman should be made a spectacle than that 
te should be propped up and buoyed up at the expense of his relations, 
and kept ina tion to repeat his heartless experiments on the weakness 
of his friends. It is far better that a man should go about stamped as 
@ blackleg, and pointed at wherever he goes as a frequenter of gambling, 
houses, and so bankrupt in character as not to have credit for a sovereign 
¢han that—thanks to a costly police—he should be uncontaminated with 
rouge et noir and such vulgar games, and should be in a condition to 
write to a London broker and order him to purchase £100,000. Consols 
for the next account, when he really has not sixpence in his pocket. In- 
deed, there is®o much folly and vice in the nature of us all, that we all 
have our wild 0118 to sow, and there is hardly a man who might not be 
wiser for losing a few sovereigns with a foolish bet or a throw of the dice. 
We are not for legalizing “ Hells ;” we are not for allowing such public 
@oenes as there are at Baden and other German towns; we would leave 
amblingunder the stigma which properly attaches to it under our laws. 
Tre would do more ; for we would hunt out the seducer and punish him as 
he deserves. But certainly there is a limit to the crusade, and it may 
somewhat abate our zeal to reflect that we cannot really extinguish gamb- 
ling, and that the worst gambling in this country is not that of the “ Hell,” 
but that of the share-market. In fact, we are’a nation, of gamblers, and 
the vice is far too deep in our nature to be eradicated by a vigilant police. 
The pious gentlemen who are urging on the siege of the gambling-houses 
are fighting, not against a few scoundrels, but against a national failin g 
that enjoys a thousand opportunities better than the dice-box. They 
may as well hope to extinguish suicide by surrounding the tops of the 
Monument and our other columns with iron railings as to extinguish 
mblihg by closing the doors of No. 4 in this street and No. 20 in that. 
iris the genius of speculation itself that must be discouraged and dis- 
graced ; and, that once done, public opinion will soon close the doors of 
4 few private “ Hells.” — Times, March, 24. 


—_—————__—_ 
SHARP SWORD~—HOW TO CARRY, AND USE THEM. 


“ When I was in India an engagement between a party of the Nizam’s 
irregular horse and a numerous body of insurgents took place, in which 
the horsemen, though greatly inferior in numbers, defeated the Rohillas 
with great slaughter. 

“ My attention was drawn particularly to the fight by the doctor’s re- 
port of the killed and wounded, most of whom had suffered by the sword, 
and in the column of remarks such entries as the following were numer- 
ous :—~‘ Arm cut off from the shoulder.’--‘ Head severed.’—‘ Both hands 
out off (apparently at on blow) above the wrist, in holding up the arms 
to protect the head.’ Leg cut off above the knee,’ &c. 

“Twas astonished. Were these men giants to lop off limbs thus whole- 
sale? or was this result to be attributed (as I was told) to the sharp edge 
of the native blade and the peculiar way of drawing it? 

“T became anxious to see these horsemen of the Nizam, to examine 
their wonderful blades, and learn the knack of lopping off men’s limbs. 

“Opportunity soon offered, for thie Commander in-Chief went to Hyder- 
abad on a tour of inspection, on which I accompanied him. After pass- 
ing the Kistna river a squadron of these very horsemen joined the camp 
as part of the escort. ' 

*“ And now fancy my astonishment! The sword-blades they had were 
chiefly old Dragoon blades cast from our service. The men had mounted 
them after their own fashion—the bilt and handle, both of metal, small in 
the grip, rather flat, not round like ours, where the edge seldom falls true : 
they all had an edge like a razor from heel to point ; were worn in wooden 
acabbards ; a short single sling held them to the waist belt, from which a 
satrap passed through the hilt to a button in front, to keep the swords stea- 
dy and prevent it flying out of the scabbard. : 

“ The swords are never drawn except in action. 

“Thinking the wooden scabbards might be objected to as not suitable 
for campaigning, I got a return from one of these regiments, and found 
the average of Soden scabbards below that of the regulars, who have 
ateel ones, The steel is snapped by a kick or a fall; the wood, being 
elastic, bends. They are not in the man’s way ; when dismounted the 
do not get between his legs and trip him up ; they make no noise—a sol- 

on sentry of a dark night might move about without betraying his 
eee to an enemy by the clanking of the rings against the scabbard. 

that rattling noise in column, which announces its approach when 
miles off, and makes it so difficult to hear a word of command in the 
ranks, is thus got rid of, as well as the necessity of wrapping straw or hay 
round the scabbards, as now customary when engaged in any service in 
which an attempt is to be made to surprise an enemy. 

“ An old trooper of the Nizam told me the old broad English blades 
were in great favour with them when mounted and kept as above de- 
scribed ; but, as we wore them, they were good for nothing in their 
hands. 


* I said ‘ How do you strike with your swords to cut off men’s limbs” 

«Strike hard, Sir!’ said the trooper. 

“* Yes, of course ; but how do you teach the men to use their swords in 
that particular way ?’ (drawing it). 

“* We never teach them any way, Sir: 


a sharp sword will cut in any 
one’s hand.’”’ 


NARROW MINDS AND BROAD SHEETS. 
(Conclusion of a Lords’ Debate of Last Week.) 


Lord Brou 
Here, I say, 





gham (to the Earl of Derby, who was just going out). 
Stanley—I beg pardon, I always call you by the old Reform 
mame until I remember that you have turned Tory--come here. Camp- 
bell and I want to talk to you. 

Lord Derby (pocketing a tittle green betting-book), Will either of 
you do anything about Boiardo or Acrobat? 

Lord Campbell. Dou’t be over greedy of this world’s gains—they say 
you made twelve thousand pounds on the turf last year; eh? 

Lord pets (quietly). Do not believe everything you hear, Lord 


Lord Brougham. 


Cool-his giving such a piece of advice to two ex- 
Chancellors. B 


: ut courage is his forte. Sometimes, however, we may 
overstep the limits of wisdom—it’s a thing I never do, and never did, my- 
self, and therefore I may caution others. How e you to talk that 
nonsense just now about the newspapers ? 

Lord Campbell. That's what we wanted to say to you. I know you 
will take advice in good part. 
Lord Derby. I take everything in good part, always, as you must 
have observed. Besides, you are both so much my elders that it is like 
men advising a boy. Brougham was born in 1788, I think, and you, 
1, in the next year, which makes one of you 75 and the other 76. 
Lord Campbell. What a memory the betting-book gives for figures! 
But though you are only a boy of 55, you might know better than to 
speak as you have just been doing. 
. About the papers? Confoun 
anake a row about them but somehow you find 
But what do you two know of the matter? 
Lord 


am. The world says that in my time I have written a good 
eal for 


d the papers! You never 
you get yourself into a mess. 


to 
fel 


sto 
tut 





the ne r press. 
Lord Campbell. wt I was actually a reporter, and handed my reports 


in to a dail 
trust, all 


tains its materi 
nal (except Pu 
on which certa 
- official. 
tor of a paper, 
should you begi 


serve. 


hol 


Doorkeep 
lights out? 


ee with an 
oalition ha 


Russian army, 
The Count Ge 
and the Russians,”’ makes t 
is only an immense b 
This is particularly t 
clared in a state of sie 
to 120,000 men, which wil 
viewing the probability of 
land on the peace footing 
when hostile fleets are on 
back a territory whose po 
The Herald states nothin 
the struggle, and is al 
throughout the arti 
centrated in the Pr 
certainty of the mov 
the rivalry of these powers for 
granted that they will side with Ru 
do in Italy and Hungary, 
her Rhenish Provinces. 
Little reliance can be 
France. A war always n 


Lord Derby 


Well? 
Lord Brougham. Su now, 
case—-su neon epese new 
Editor of a ne 


Wwspaper. 
Lord Derby. t’s the use of supposing nonsense ? 
Lord Brougham. I admit that word might properly describe the arti- 
eles you would write, But don’t run before my proposition. I am only 


supposing that you 
Lord Der 


ter and heiress of ou 
progenitor of the 
an 
you like, 


Editor? 
Lord Brough 


Lord Derby. 


one could get at 


sary. 
Lord Campbell. Do take the straw out of your mouth. The politics 
of Europe—the intelligence from the different Courts—the supposed in- 


tentions of Sovereigns 


Lord Derby. 


money would have to 
to listen at doors, 
cates of secret desp 
tions and cribbing 
bing a few other 
must eat up their profits awfully! I can 
themselves, 
news. 

Lord Brougham. Then there is City information—the state of trade— 
the feelings of the mercantile world? 


Lord Derby. 


the foreign politics. 
and footmen. Then, I take it, the writers must 
know, and if they are contradicted, burn the 
make all safe. Artful dodgers, depend upon it. 
Lord Campbell. The course a Ministry 
cussed in a newspaper, and indicated w 
the purse can hardly do much there, 
truthfully, what is going to happen. 


Lord Derby. 


to papers, but in cases where one knows 
the contrary, strict secresy has been the 
course staked out, flags and all. 

ing and mesmerism. Somebody’ 
it, where all are Peers, or if the 
Tell us how the 
Do you think it’s th 
quarters—diamonds—bank-not 


be honest ? 
lows. 


Lord Brougham. I don’t know, but 
of inquiry, and have the Ladies Alice 
Anything for my country. 
Lord Campbell. Well, Br 
notion of the way newspape 
pert, listen to me. 
of yours that we wanted to talk to yout 
turned. But you want to be Premier again one of thes 
Lord Derby. No. But if the exigencies of the coun 
it; and the leadership should be forced upon me, Heaven 
that I should shrink from the side of m 
Lord Brougham (impatiently). 
hear you, and don’t talk that bosh 
spring at the Premiership? 

Lord Derby. “ If England will.” 
Lord Campbell. But she won’t. 
say, and for once be warned. You have told u 
pose the English press acquires its informati 
d that press has upon the mind of millions, 
and directs. If you mean to be Premier, 
see, quite so clearly, the contempt and 
nourable man, must hold a nation which 
Lord Brougham. Just so. Logically, 
able mind, must despise a nation swayed by a dis 
Lord Derby. That is pressing the matter too far--and at an 
lessly. 
Lord Brougham. Nay, there is 
the proposition and say that the na 
press, must despise—— 

er. Beg your Lordships’ pardon, but may we not put the 


THE CZAR AND THE COALITION—THEIR RESPECTIVE 
FORCES. 


Sir,—An article appeared in the Wew York Herald of Wednesday last, 
entitled “ The Czar and the Coalition—their 
which is full of the most jesuitical arguments, and of the most glaring and 
wilful misstatements. It commence 
of Russia, from the disastrous precede 
and the feeling of Europe were then 

fighting in her own territory, 
lies from the commission of former faults. 
in favour of Russia will now militate again 
the annihilation, of her Southern ports will prevent 
y speed or certainty to her army on the 
ve full command of the seaboard. 

The Herald argues that the 
system of blockading. Probab 
tinuance, even assuming as it d 
sued ; but does it forget the dis 
former blockade of the Ba 
all powerful in Russia, 
ports from which they 

upon them at the same 
question admits that th 
ignorant that the dist 
P to the war, for despotism has checks upen itself unknown in consti- 
onal governments. 

The Herald gives the n 
states that the new levy 

another million. 
number from 66,000,000 i 
also inform him that th 
population, but only o 
of the French army o 
the National Guard 
lions of which are retired soldiers in the 
led. And an important fact must here be 
which throughout the Empir 
rmain de Lagny, 


y newspaper with the same regularity which characterises, I 
my proceedin 


(laughing). But you are good fellows—I'll answer anything 


als. To-night you have told the Peers, that the first jour- 
nch) in the world can only have obtained the information 
in political articles were based, by the fraud of some inferi- 
Well, let us acce 
and that you desire to have all the newsof the day. How 
n? 


unless it’s by working the Stock-Exchange with their early 
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Be. 


(laughing). Two paper caps for coronets, by George. 


had the direction of a journal. 
Soon after the Conquest, Joan Stanley, the only daugh- 
t family, married William de Aldithley, and he was 
Earls of Derby. Our creation dates from 1485. What is 


am. I want to get at your ideas of the way the press ob- 


pt your hypothesis. Fancy yourself the Ed- 


Well, let’s see. There are the Racing Stables. Of course 
their secrets by tipping the grooms, or the boys, if neces- 


? 

Ah! yes, there’s that. What a lot of Secret Service 
go that way. By Jove, what with paying footmen 
musicians for watching at balls, secretaries for. dupli- 
atches, valets for getting under sofas to hear conversa- 
letters dropped in dressing roomswapd what with bri- 
people who get into confidences, those newspaper-fellows 
’t see how they hedge to clear 


Well, I suppose they get that sort of thing as they get 
Clerks and shopmen are as easily bribed as valets 
guess at what they don’t 
letters that do it, and so 


is likely to take is often dis- 
ith a good deal of precision. Come, 
and yet the public are told, pretty 
Yes, and that beats me. I understand hints being given 
that has not been done, and on 
order of the day, I have seen the 
It makes one half believe in table-turn- 

8 bought and sold, of course, but who is 
re’s a Commoner or 80, he is rich enough 
papers get put up to that, you newspaper 
e Maids of Honour set to listen at head 
es in bouquets—eh? 
you might move for a committee 

sand Lady Béatrixes before it. I'll 


ougham, I told you that that was about his 
rs are carried on. Now, my dear Prince Ru- 
It was not of course to correct these chivalrous ideas 
he stable mind is not to be 
e days? 

try should require 
forbid, my Lords, 
y Sovereign, or refuse—— 
Confound you, there’s no one else to 
to us, You are waiting for another 


However, run to win, as you would 
8 by what base means you 
on. You know the mighty 
whom it counsels, excites, 
do not let the people of England 
loathing in which you, as an ho- 
trusts to such a press, 

Lord_ Derby, having an honour- 
honourable press, 

y rate need- 


another way of putting it. Reverse 
tion, confiding in the honour of its 


[Exeunt their Lordships. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE ALBION.” 


respective Resources,”’ 
8 with declaring the invulnerability 
nt of 1812, forgetting that England 
in favour of Russia, that she was 
and that past experience will warn the Al- 
The very circumstances thei 
st her. The blockade, if not 
her forwarding sup- 
Danube, whilst the 


Allies will not long be able to continue the 
ly there will be little necessity for its con- 
oes that no further hostilities will be pur- 
astrous results to the Emperor Paul, of a 
Itie ports ; and is it not aware that the nobility, 
will not perhaps brook the stoppage of their ex- 
mainly derive their income—with a loan forced 
time? And although the author of the article in 
e blockade would cause some distress, he seems 
ress would fall on those most capable of putting a 


umbers of the Russian army at 1,006,000, and 
of 9 in 1,000 of the population will produce 
at arithmetical calculation he deduces such a 
nhabitants, we are at a loss to conceive ; and we 
e levy is made not from every thousand of the 
f the adult males. It also gives the numbers 
n the peace footing, but is entirely silent as to 
which amounts to 2,600,000, three hundred batta- 
prime of life and well dril- 
stated with reference to the 
e performs the duties of police. 
in his late work entitled “The Knout 
his pertinent observation—“ After all, Russia 
rack, in which every one is in a state of arrest.” 
€ case at the present moment, when Russia is de- 
ge. The army of the Vistula amounts ordinarily 
1 necessarily be increased to at least 200,000, 
an outbreak in Poland ; and the army of Fin- 
numbering 10,000 must certainly be increased, 
the coast, and the Swedes preparing to gain 
pulation has ever been hostile to the Muscovites, 
§ as to the assistance that Egypt may render in 
so silent as regards Circassia. In fact it talks 
cle as though the whole Russian power could be con- 
incipalities. We agree with it however as to the un- 
ements of Austria and Prussia ; but setting aside 
influence in Germany, and taking for 

ssia, the former will have sufficient to 
whilst Prussia will have everything to fear for 


By wh 


placed on the probability of an outbreak in 


Derby,—I’ll just put a supposititious 
by some queer dispensation of Fate, you were made the 





the country has flourished so well under her 
will be loth to change their prosperity, for 
the idiotcy of the Bourbons. The loan now being raised is calculated to 
make the Government permanent. The whole population is interested in 
the maintenance of the present system, as it is most likely that a revolu- 
tion would involve repudiation of the debt. Louis Na leon in fact has 
mado his power a joint-stock concern, in which he is the chief share- 
older. 

But after all, Sir, the trae animus of the Herald is malevolence to 
England. I cannot andI will not believe that that journal represents the 
feelings of the United States. We are mutually necessary to each other, 
The superabundance of this country finds a ready market in Britain. The 
Her fastest clippers are bought by our 


bulk of her commerce is with us. 

ship-owners, or employed in our commerce, and the late opening of the 
coasting trade of the United Kingdom will draw still tighter the bonds of 
amity. Mutual benefits should make us mutually desirous of each other’s 
prosperity ; and it isonly the part of a vicious mind and bad heart, to 
show hostile feeling to those who most demand our good will and grati- 


tude. LONDONIENSIB, 


THE BURIAL PLACE OF THE MACNABS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 
Township of Mac Nab, C. W., April 5th, 1854, 

Sir,—In the lbion of the 25th March appears a poetic effusion under 
the title of “ The Burial Place of the Mac Nabs,” by the Earl of Elles- 
mere ; and in the introductory note to the piece, it is stated that a son of 
the chief Mac Nab had visited the graves of his forefathers, a few years 
ago. Hereon his Lordship observes that, although the circumstance re- 
lated by the old watcher of the Burial Place ma answer to “han 
rhymes upon,” he cannot vouch for its truth. In this the Ear! is right ; 
the visitor supposed by the old man to be a son of the chief was the gal- 
lant Knight of Dundurn, Sir Allan MacNab, M.P.P. for Hamilton, C. ; 
and I also beg to state that the chief, long resident in this Township— 
which is called after him—has no legitimate son, and is the last chief of 
the Mac-Nab clan. 

The chief of Mac Nab left this township ten years ago, 
@ place near Hamilton ; and about a year ago, left Can 
is now residing in one of the Orkney Islands, 
remarked, that his bones should be laid with 
mantic burial ground of the clan, called 
Dochart. 

The chief of Mac Nab’s career in Can 
twenty-six years ago—with the wreck of 
ted on the continent of Euro 


resent ruler, that her people 
the uncertainty of Geecy, ee 





and removed to 
ada for ever, and 
determined as he had often 
those of his sires, in the ro- 
“Inch Boue,” on the River 


ada was unfortunate. About 
a fortune which he had dissipa- 
pe—he brought out a number of Highlanders 
to Canada, and was appointed agent for the settlement of this township 
(Mac Nab.) But the “Laird,” through whose brain floated visions of fu- 
ture feudal grandeur, endeavoured to settle his Highlanders on the Crown 
Lands by a feudal tenure in his own favour--in the same manner as the 
Van Rensselaer tenants hold their property on the Hudson. Alas! for 
Highland romance and clansmen’s fealty, his endeavours resulted in a 
deadly quarrel between the chief and his “ serfs,” as if the pure, free air 
of Canada had filled the Highlanders with another spirit, than that with 
which they had been endowed among their native hills. The consequence 
was, that the Canadian Government took the township from the chief’s 
management, and granted patent deeds to the Highlanders, on receipt of 
the purchase money.—It is now a thriving township ; and the Earl of 
Ellesmere may rest assured that the daring of the “ Fathers,” on their 
native mountains, has been transmitted down to the “ Sons,” on the soil 
of their beloved Canada.--I remain, yours truly, Maurice, 
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NEW 


YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1854. 


In momentary expectation of stirring news from across the water, it is 
a dull business to sum up that which is a week old ; for the steamer of the 
25th ult. reached this port last Saturday afternoon, and at this moment of 
writing no later intelligence is in town. Nevertheless, it is requisite that 
we note the contents of the three days’ budget received since our last. 

It was erroneously reported that the Czar had returned a snappish an- 
swer to the ultimatum of the allies. Now we learn that his sovereign dis- 
pleasure was expressed by an intimation to the French and British Con 
suls at St. Petersburg, that he had no answer whatever to return. So much 
the better—the case is thereby simplified ; though, with bis habitual cun- 
ning, Nicholas availed himself of the six days’ grace allowed him for his 
decision, and even meanly threw impediments in the way of the courier, 
who carried the despatches from Vienna to his Capital, whose contents had 
been anticipated by telegraph. All this however is a trifle. We look to 
hear very shortly of the firing of the first gun, and of the usual official 
routine that accompanies a declaration of war. The time for protocolling 
is nearly over. If we have been somewhat deluded in diplomacy, the re- 


sult may be different when blockades and attacks come intu play. Indeed 


even so far as regards paper warfare, never did scheming and unscrupu- 
lous politician make a greater blunder, than was made by the Emperor 
Nicholas, when he challenged the English Cabinet to lay bare the secret 
transactions between himself and its members. The direct tendency of 


this exposure might have been foreseen. It has knit closer the bond of 
Policy and good feeling between France and Great Britain ; it has shown 
Austria that she is considered as the vassal of the Autocrat,-and Prussia 


that she is too insignificant for his consideration—not the likeliest mode, 


one might suppose, of securing the hearty co-operation of either, though 


it may be feared that the governments in each country are too abject to 


resent the affront. 


The publication of the voluminous papers so often alluded-to has been 


attended with results in France, highly favourable to the common cause 
of justice und civilization. True, under the fetters wherewith the press of 
that country is cramped, it cannot reproduce or comment freely upon 
them. Yet from other sources it is known that the public feeling, though 
silent, is deeply stirred—against the Czar for his evident ill-will towards 
France, and in favour of England for the fair dealing on her part maui- 
fested throughout the negotiation. 
Moniteur would be loud in its approbation; such would not have bem 
in accordance with policy or international etiquette. 


It was not to be expected that tle 


Very much more 





ullifies there the efforts of revolutionists ; and 





to the point, as a stinging corollary from the whole premises, is the quiet 
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rebuffed by England, made similarly 








announcement that Russia, when 
treacherous advances to France. : 

We regret to perceive increasing symptoms that Prussia and Austria 
are not likely to side with us. At the same time there are not wanting 
writers, who contend that the open hostility of these two powers would be 
preferable to their pretended neutrflity. They are neither of them in an 
enviable position. The chronic liability of the latter to internal convul- 
gions is a theme too trite to be dwelt upon ; and it is scarcely less obvious 
that whilst the leaning of the Prussian court is manifestly towards the Czar, 
the people of that portion of Northern Germany, have a yearning for more 
liberal institations, than they are likely to acquire from close association 
with their despotic neighbour. The London Times has been pointing out 
in plain terms the treachery of the Prussian government during the last 
European war, and sowing the seeds of discord between the Monarch and 
the People. 

We break off abruptly, interrupted by the arrival of the steamer Her- 
mann from Southaripton, whence she sailed on the 29th ult. 

WAR IS DECLARED. . 

A Message from the Queen announcing the position of affairs, and 
stating that her Majesty relied upon the courage of her Army and Navy, 
under the emergency, was sent down to both Houses of Parliament on 
Monday, the 27th ult. In the London Gazette of the following evening 
an official declaration of war appears. Copies of both these important 
documents will be found above. The Royal Message was to be taken 
into consideration by Peers and Commoners on the 31st ult., when a long 
and unprofitable debate will probably have ensued. We confess however 
that we look with far more anxiety to the Baltic, to see what Sir Charles 
Napier is about to do, than to the four walls of the new Palace at West- 
minster, wherein all the wearisome ground already touched upon will 
perchance be reviewed and re-reviewed. Sir Charles’s fleet, we perceive 
anchored off Kiel, on the 27th ult., having safely passed through the Great 
Belt.—We should add that a communication was made on the 27th ult. 
from the Emperor Napoleon to the French Legislature, of a similar 
character to that announced on the part of our Queen, 








No regular reader of this journal can be in the least surprised that the 
long-expected signal has at length been given. Though rarely indulging 
in speculations and making no pretence to political foresight, we have 
believed, from the first origin of this Turkish quarrel, that the determina- 
tion of Russia to despoil the Sultan, and the determination of England to 
prevent him, must eventually bring about a collision. We have therefore 
no general reflections to indulge in; and deem it scarcely necessary to 
record our heartfelt wishes that it may please the great God of battles to 
grant speedy victory to the righteous cause. The modern Attila has 
threatened to make his will law throughout the largest portion of Europe. 
May it be given to the long-time enemies, now happily united, to chastise 
his insolence and beat him back to his proper haunts ! 





A very satisfactory piece of news in connection with the war reached 
this city, a few days since, from Washington. It appears that the Ameri- 
can Minister in London and the British Government have entered upon 
an agreement, or treaty, or arrangement—it matters not in what precise 
form--according to which those very sore questions of the rights of neu- 
trals and the right of search are adjusted according to the claims of this 
country. These it is well-known are, that free flags make free goods, and 
that the crews of the U.S. ships are not to be visited with a view to the 
impressment of British seamen. The strict neutrality of the U.S., during 
the conflict between Russia and the allied powers, is understood on the 
other hand to be accorded. This understanding between tke two great 
maritime powers is, we say, sincere matter for congratulation, creditable 
alike to Mr. Buchanan and to Lord Clarendon. We shall be gles to know 
its exact terms; and trust that no miserable jealousy between the go- 
vernment at Washington and its representative in London will interfere 
to prevent its being carried out broadly, honourably, and permanently. 

tis said that England and France have signified their intention not to 
issue letters of marque ; and have invited the American government to 
join them in abolishing the system, by adopting it with reference to any 
future war in which the U.S. may become engaged. The proposal is a 
just and humane one. Is it not surprising that a protest against it should 
be backed up by the extraordinary declaration, that privateering “consti- 
tutes in fact a kind of naval militia,”?!! This strange argument, for 
which we presume its contemporaries will call it to account, appeared in 
one of the city papers yesterday, and is rendered still more objectionable 
by a preceding bit of candour, in these words; “ whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the morality” of the system. There is a sort of honest 
and bold selfishness in the plea of interest, also urged, for which we enter 
tain a certain respect ; but we look with some curiosity to see how the 
Citizen Soldiery throughout the length and breadth of this land will relish 
being assimilated to privateersmen—how they will like to have their“ mo- 
rality” called in question. We have many of us been discussing whether 
letters of marque should receive any better treatment than is awarded to 
piratical craft ; but we are not yet prepared to accept our city contempo- 
rary’s estimate of Militia. 

It will be observed that the official Declaration of War, brought by the 
Hermann, provides for a portion of the subjects just mooted, and renders 
it unnecessary for us to consider Mr. Dean’s resolutions respecting them, 
which were brought forward on Monday in the House of Representatives. 
A due economy of space will become more than ever essential, now that 
the stirring times have really come upon us. 





; On the 4th ult., and again on the 25th, we ridiculed the notion that any 
importance whatever was to be attached to Lord Clarendon’s casual allu- 
sion in the House of Lords to the entire unanimity existing between 
Great Britain and France in regard to this hemisphere. After a month’s 
agitation amongst croakers and maligners, comes an intimation vid Wash- 
ington from London, that Mr. Buchanan has asked for an explanation from 
our Foreign Secretary, and has received the assurance that his Lorship 
had not his eye on Cuba when he spoke. What a cruel disappointment 
for General Cass, whom, by, the way, the Evening Post unkindly taunts, 
likening him to the biggest sort of school-bully, who, finding no one dis- 
Posed to quarrel with him, puts a chip on his shoulder and dares the 
World to remove it! ‘General Cass,” says the Post, “ may bluster and 
bully, his chip will not be touched.” We don’t think it will.—At the 
Same time we must congratulate our old friend the General, jon the pas- 
Sage of the Act of Congress for building six steam-frigate. “When they 
are completed, we must behave politely to him. 





From the seat of war it is reported that the Russian General Luder has 
crossed the Danube near Isatscka with 45,000 men ; and on the other 
hand that General Gortschakoff had lost 2000 men by the destruction of a 
bridge leading from one of the islands to the left bank. The accounts 
are, as usual, somewhat confused.—As to naval operations, a French and 
an English war steamer are said to have been despatched from the allied 
Pr vine for the purpose of clearing the channel at the main entrance of 
the Danube from the obstructions with which the Russians have choked 
it. A collisiqgn may arise in that quarter, before the news of the actual 
oe of a reaches the scene of action. 

allipoli, on the neck of land that forms 
Dardanelles, is believed to be the first Suidtinttes, sie dpeatis om 
This place is nearer to Adrianople than Constantinople, and to the former 








the troops might have to march, if the enemy should force the Turkish 
defences along the Danube. At the same time, it is a good point of de- 
parture by sea, if an expedition to the Crimea should be undertaken.— 
A portion of the French contingent under General Canrobert has touched 
at Malta, and was received with enthusiasm. This good feeling will be 
strongly manifested in Paris, through which city it is settled that the 
whole of the British cavalry is to pass, on its’ way to Marseilles for em- 
barkation. The object of this route is to avoid the chance of rough wea- 
ther in the Bay of Biscay, from which cause there is often great mortality 
in horseflesh. A portion however of the detachment goes out to the East 
dismounted, Capt. Nolan of the 15th Hussars having been sent forward to 
Constantinople to purchase horses for them. We look upon the employment 
of this officer as an earnest of great improvement in the administration 
of military affairs, and as an excellent augury for the future. Capt. 
Nolan, as the readers of the 4/bion well know, is essentially a profession- 
al reformer, a class generally obnoxious to governments. We are rejoiced 
to see that his merits are appreciated, for we presume that such a Nimrod 
on paper must be fully competent to his task. There is also another 
change for the better to be noted. We have already had Admiral Dundas 
and Lord Stratford quarrelling at Constantinople. Lord Raglan is to be 
vested with supreme power ; and a soldier’s diplomacy is generally direct 
to the point. 

Sir Charles Napier, we observe, will by this time have under his orders 
a total force of 32 ships, mounting 1516 guns, and manned by 15,000 men. 
Of his vessels 13are line-of-battle ships. He did not succeed in obtaining an 
interview with the King of Denmark.--The neutrality of Sweden has been 
acknowledged by Russia ; but the course of events, now that war is really 
declared, will probably regulate the conduct of these Northern powers. 





We must now look for considerable fluctuations on the London Stock 
Exchange, and in truth the Consols rapidly went down during the few days 
of which we write. On the 25th ult. they were at 893, whilst on the 28th 
they touched 853, rallying however to 86§. A report by the steamer of the 
Ist inst., at Halifax, quotes 85§ ; but these changes betoken unusual sen- 
sitiveness. Need we be surprised, looking at the uncertain state of Eu- 
rope, and at the consequences which the war may entail ?—The Coasting 
Trade bill has received the Royal assent ; and there is nothing now to 
prevent an American vessel loading with coals at Newcastle for London. 
Truly, our people are not disposed to try half-measures with Free-Trade.— 
It is however a somewhat singular coincidence that, in its indignation at 
the loss of the badly-manned emigrant-ship Tayleur, the government 
should have chosen this precise moment for attempting to compel ships, 
carrying passengers, to increase the number of their “ hands’’ to four for 
every 100 tons. The great demand for seamen, and their scarcity, will 
render the regulation inoperative, or induce the shipment of raw landsmen 
at high wages, whereby the ship-owner will incur great expense, and the 
parties interested nowise profit. 

Two deaths are reported, that call for notice ; one in the course of na- 
ture, that of the veteran Duke of Portland--the other that of the Duke of 
Parma, one of the Italian tools of Austria, who, we regret to add, was 
assassinated on the 26th ult. 





The Courrier des Etats Unis was alarmed, a few days ago, at iis dis- 
covery that a certain steamship company in this city was negotiating 
the sale of four mail steamers to agents of the Russian Emperor. The 
absolute announcement of hostilities may, perhaps, induce caution on the 
part both of buyers and sellers. 

A Sunday paper rebukes us for an “ amiable wish’’ with respect to cer- 
tain Americans, who are about to sell to the Czar, and to put into opera- 
tion for him,a submarine infernal machine. We have no idea of retract- 
ing or modifying what we have already said on this subject. For men 
who honourably enter foreign service, as soldiers or sailors, we do not 
grudge respect ; but the employment of deadly engines of destruction, by 
those who have no interest in their use beyond their own beggarly gains, 
deserves reprobation, and generally receives it. In spite of our contem- 
porary’s sympathies with the Czar, old Charley Napier will assuredly 
and deservedly string up every mercenary meddler whom he may find 
attempting the destruction of his fleet. They will meet the fate of spies. 

So, if there be truth in the report that Mr. Ex-Alderman Smith is about 
to play the diver’s part, we hope he made his will before he embarked.—- 
If he perish in such an undertaking, the verdict of his countrymen will 
be—served him right. 

In looking over the accounts of the terrible journey of Lieut. Strain, 
U.S.N., from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which are given in another part of 
this day’s paper, the reader will be pleased to notice the ready aid prof- 
fered to the sufferers by Commander Marshall, of H.M.S. Virago. This 
interchange of good will between men of the same noble profession is the 
only relief in the dismal tale, unless it be the indomitable pluck of the 
hero of the story. 

Ask and you shall have, seems now to be the rule of action between our 
Colonies and the mother country—always provided that the asking be 
firm, and the request reasonable.——Thus her Majesty’s Ministers have de- 
termined to concede Responsible Government to Newfoundland. The 
boon is a great one; and we sincerely trust that the Colonists will reap 
all expected advantage from the change. In some respects, however, 
their troubles will commence with the receipt of their new Constitution. 
Freedom has its rough and its smooth side ; but it is Freedom still. 








Mr. Howe has resigned his office of Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, 
and takes the post of Chief Commissioner of Railways. The Hon. L. M, 
Wilkins has been sworn in as Mr. Howe’s successor. The Legislature has 
been prorogued by his Excellency the Lt. Governor, who made a brief but 
spirited Address on the occasion, which we regret that we have not room 
to copy.——Messrs. Jackson & Co. having backed out of their promised en- 
gagements in the matter of railroads, Mr. Howe will have enough to do, 
in judiciously appropriating the grant of the local Legislature. 





It is expected that Lord Elgin will open the Canadian Parliamentary 
session in June ; but that the business will be limited to the formal intro- 
duction of a bill for secularizing the Clergy Reserves, and the passage of 
an act for carrying out the change in the Franchise. Then comes the 
appeal to the country.—-With reference to the réligious question so long 
at issue, we can only say that, looking on at a distance, we see no reason 
to believe that any Legislative measure in these days can diminish the good 
effect of faithful preaching, or impair the freedom of public worship. There 
is too much vitality in the Protestant Religion, for acts of Parliament to 
injure its best interests. 


It is our pleasant duty to remind English readers, in this city and 
neighbourhood, of the near approach of our national festival. The twenty- 
third of the month falling, this year, on Sunday, St. George’s Day will 
be commemorated on Monday the 24th inst., when we trust that a goodly 
assemblage of Englishmen will muster in the dining-hall of the Astor 
House.—Some remarks might easily be made upon this occasion, in the 
way of stimulus to a show of patriotism and loyalty. But it is scarcely 
needful. Who amongst us is ignorant that the eyes of the world are just 
now fastened upon England? Who of her sons will not gladly join in 
testifying, that distance cannot diminish his regard for the land of his 
birth, that his dearest hopes are mixed up with her welfare, aud that his 





heartiest wishes attend her in the coming conflict? 








Still, it is not unnatural to enquire, ‘if there will be any unusal attrac- 
tions at the festive gathering. We believe that such there will be. Lord 
Elgin, the Governor General of British North America, is expected here 
by the steamer J4sia that sailed from Liverpool on Saturday last. 
An invitation will be tendered to him immediately on his arrival ; and 
this, in due course, ought to take place within a day or two of the 
24th inst. His Lordship having already made his appearance before 
the public of Boston will, we incline to think, admit the plea that New- 
York also is entitled to the pleasure of seeing and bearing him who ad- 
ministers so large a share of her Majesty’s delegated authority in this 
hemisphere. With what favour Lord Elgin was received in Boston, will 
be within the recollection of many.—In view of the practical alliance now 
subsisting between Great Britain, France, and Turkey, and of the issue 
which they are jointly about to try with the Czar, it has been deemed 
fitting that some demonstration of this peculiar state of things should 
form an item in the arrangements, and the attendance of the French Min- 
ister has consequently been solicited. His answer has not been received. 
—Further, as tlie Sultan has no diplomatic representative in this country, 
the Stewards have invited the two Turkish Commissioners sent hither to 
the great Industrial Exhibition, and these gentlemen have promised to 
be present.—Altogether, we believe that the anniversary féte in honour 
of St. George and merrie England will by no means be deficient in novel 
and interesting features. 

We might prattle of the enormous barons of English beef destined te 
grace the tables. for which we know that the liberal hosts of the Astor 
House have expressly sent out. It might however be deemed infra dig. 
to descend to such common-place inducements, when one is bidden to an 
attractive board. Let the hint then suffice, with the additional word that 


it really means what it implies. 
—_—_a—————— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Hon. George Moffatt has been elected President, and the Hon. Johm 
Young Vice-President of the Montreal Board of Trade.——Archbishop 
Hughes, onreturning from Cuba, has published a letter, utterly denying 
that he has meddled with politics during his stay in the Island, or that he 
has spoken ill of Government or People, He was charged in print with 
having done beth.—An exhibitor at the Crystal Palace, having sued the 
Directors for damage done to his goods by breakage, be has been nonsuit- 
ed._—The Earl of Mountcashel, who has been sojourning in this country 
for some months, sailed for Liverpool on Saturday of last week in the steam- 
ship Pacific.--- Wonders never cease. Mrs, Seymour, a lady who wassaved 
from the recent wreck of a Western steamer states that she had nine thou- 
sand dollars in a pocket-book under her pillow, which was lost ; also, 
manuscript writing for which she expected one thousand dollars from her 
publisher! Think of an authoress with $9000 in cash, and $1000 in ex- 

tancy!——The latest novelty in the way of speculative companies 
is The London Printing and Publishing Company, started for the purpose 
of buying and working out the business of Messrs, John Tallis & Co. of 
London and New York.——A country shoemaker charges in his bill, for 
“souling Miss Mary, strapping and welting Susan, binding and closing 
Ellen, and putting a few stiches in Jane.’—-Her Majesty was to holda 
Drawing-room, at St. Jame’s Palace, on Thursday, the 30th ult——The 
St. George’s Cricket Club of this city has agreed to play the return match 
with the Canadians, in July next, on the ground of the latter; but the 
specific arrangements are not yet made.——A clipper-ship called the 
Frigate Bird has been chased by a Chinese piratical junk, as all the 
papers have been telling us. The Twurtle-dove would be a more appro- 
priate name for such a clipper———The Hartford Times says: Col. Colt 
has received an order from the British government to furnish their Baltic 
fleet with five thousand of his navy pistols, as soon as possible ; and heis 
notified that the entire fleet is to be furnished with them——The Mayor 
of Rye, England, was lately tried for perjury. It appears that he had 
testified before a committee of the House of Commons in a contested elee- 
tion case, that he had received no bribery money. He was convicted and 
sentenced to Newgate for one year.——A recent return presented to Par- 
liament shows the change which is taking place in the size of trading ships, 
sailers aud steamers. In 1849 there were engaged in the home and fore 
trade of the United Kingdom 18,221 ships, with a tonnage of 3,096,342, 


-and employing 152,611 men ; in 1853, the ships had decreased to 18,206, 


but the tonnage kad increased to 3,730,087, and the number of men em- 
ployed to 172,525.—-The Quebee Mercury of Saturday gives a glowin 

account of the marriage, at the Cathedral on the previous Thursday, of 
Lt. Brackenbury, R. A. and Miss Hilda Campbell, a daughter of her Ma- 
jesty’s Notary ——A silly attempt waslately made by the Censor in Paria, 
to suppress an account of the failure of an actress, who came forward at 
the Theatre Francais as a substitute for Rachel. The whole affair hag 
caused much ridicule and disgust. The particulars are given elsewhere, 
——wWe regret to observe the death, under painful circumstances, of the 
husband of Mrs. Emma Gilligham Bostwick.——The tenders received 
for the construction of the new Westminster-bridge vary from £305,000 to 
£201,000..——Lord Bateman has accepted the chairmanship of the Shrews- 
bury and Birmingham Railway Company, vacant by the decease of Rob- 
ert Clive, Esq., M.P.——Paris is being supplied now in considerable quan- 
tities by rice grown in the south of France. It iscousiderably less in price, 
and the quality is good ; in fact they report better than the rice of Pied- 
mont and India. ——Cowell, Grimshaw, Gallaher, Lang, Gardner, Wood, 
and Brocklehurst, the Preston delegates, have been committed to take 
their trial at the Liverpool assizes, but have been liberated on bail._— 
In the Lenten Indult just issued from Rome by Cardinal Wiseman, he en- 
joins “ that, as soon as war shall be publicly announced, there shall be in- 
serted in the prayer recited after mass on Sundays for her Majesty the 
Queen, the clause (for forty years omitted) “that she may conquer her 
enemies.” From this it would seem that the patron of the Greek Church 
is not in favour with the Pope———English cotton shirts, on which the con- 
cise contents of the Koran are roughly printed in blue, are now selling in 
the Tarkish camp. They are eagerly bought up at tenfold their value, as 
the Turkish soldiers attach to those talismanic extracts the gift of making 
the wearer invulnerable in battle———A company is about to be started 
at Paris to run pleasure trains, vi@ Marseilles, to Constantinople, at a 
charge of 300 francs——A conference of medical and scientific men in 
Birmingham is spoken of, to consider the systematic and alarming adul- 
terations of food, and articles of general consumption.——The Duke of 
Buccleuch is erecting a range of first-class dwellings at Eckford, in Rox- 
butghshire, to be occupied by the day labourers and others on his estate. 
The statue of Gustavus Adolphus, which was some time since cast on 
shore on Heligoland, from a wreck, has been purchased by the Senate of 
Bremen for 6500 marks, and will be shortly erected in the market-place of 


that city. 








Obituary. 


Tue Dux oF PortLanD.—This nobleman, who had attained the great 
age of 85, having been born in London on the 24th of June, 1768, died at 
Welbeck, his family seat, on Monday, the 27th ult. William Henry Cav- 
endish Scott Bentinck, fourth Duke of Portland, was the son of the third 
Duke by the only daughter of the fourth Duke of Devonshire. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, but does not appear to have taken any 
degree, though he was created an honorary D. C. L. in 1793. He married 
on the 4th of August, 1795, by special license, at Mrs. Scott’sin Piccadilly, 
Henrietta, the eldest daughter and co-heiress of Major-General John Scott 
by whom he had @ numerous family, and with whom he received a large 
fortune. His father, the third Duke, was a well known Minister in the 
days of George III., and he having been gathered to his fathers on the 
30th of October, 1809, the noble Duke just deceased quitted the House of 
Commons, where he had enjoyed a seat for 14 years as members for Bucks 
under the title of Marquis of Titchfield, and then became a member of the 
Upper House, in which he possesed a place for the long period of 45 years. 

Immediately after his marriage he assumed the name of Scott, the 
Duchess of Portland and Mrs. Canning (wife of the celebrated George 
Canning) being the only surviving issue of General Scott. In the year 
1087 the deceased Duke held for some time the post of a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury ; but from that time, for 20 years, he does not appear to have 
filled any ministerial or political office. When Mr. Canning, however, be- 
came Prime Minister, he was appointed Privy Seal, which place he held 
from April to August, 1827 ; while in that temporary arrangement called 
the Goderich Administration, he was advanced to the dignity of Lord 
President of the Council, bat this office he only held till the Wellington 
Government was formed, in the month of January followiag. From that 
time to the period of his death, the Duke of Portland took 20 very active 
share in the business of legislation or the ordinary affairs of public life ; 
he resided principally in the country, going through the duties and en- 
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joyin ofa country gentleman on the great scale which a 
man one ene wealth and high station naturally commanded, and 
earning that esteem and affection among his friends and neighbours which 
have attended him throughout a long life--a life protracted beyond the 
a duration of human existence, even in the class to which he be- 


equally well known that the deceased Duke was the father of the late 

Lord George Bentinck. The Duchess, like her celebrated son, died sud- 

denly at Welbeck Abbey, on the 28th of April, 1844. When the late 

Duke entered the House of Commons as member for Buckinghamshire, he 

gore his adhesion to the Pitt party, with whom he continued to act in 
ar 


liament, and he did not withdraw from them under Lord Liverpool. | of First Class Burrell, MD ; Dumbrec 


His connexion with Mr. Canning mast have had some tendency to liberal- 
ize his sentiments, and he was understood to lean towards that party in 
tle Cabinet of which his eminent relative was the leader and the head. 
When he became associated with the more conservative Whigs who formed 
part of Mr. Canning’s Cabinet, he gradually ceased to be a strong Tory, 
and at length might fairly be reckoned among the adherents of the oppo- 
site section. But by men of all parties who had the honour of bis friend- 
ship or his acquaintance his memory will be cherished with the highest 


respect and regard. 

Gorces Lowruer, Esq., Late or Kitrvz, Co. Meatu.—This gentleman 
died on the 23rd ult., at his residence, Hampton Hall, Somerset, in the eighty- 
fifth of his age. He formerly possessed large estates in the county of 
Meath. His father and grandfather represented the county of Meath for many 

in Parliament; and the latter, Gorges Lowther, Esq., was father of the 
Irish House of Commons, having sat for a period of fifty years. On his death, 
the House, by unanimous consent, went into mourning for three days. Mr Low- 
ther, whose decease we record, was for many years member for the borough of 
Ratoath. He commenced his career inthe 5th Dragoon Guards, and afterwards 
commanded for sixteen years, a troop of Light Dragoons, in the county of Hants, 
where he had estates; and on one occasion was instrumental in dispersing a 

body of malcontents, on their way from Portsmouth to London, and for 
which he received the thanks of the county. Mr. Lowther was descended from 
William, fifth son of Sir Christopher Lowther, of Lowther; the present Ear! of 
Lonsdale being descended from Sir John, the eldest son. 


GENERAL O'Leary, Britisu MINISTER aT Bocota.—The last mail from 
Bogota, {says a Carthagena paper,) brought intelligence of the sudden death of 
General Daniel Florence O'Leary, for many years British Charge d’ Affaires to 
this country. General O’Leary was of lrish descent, and was ont of those who, 
in 1818, came out to this country to aid the people in the war of independence. 
From that time until 1824 he was constantly engaged in the field, and took an 
active part in some of the severest battles. He was aide-de-camp to Bolivar, 
whose confidence he possessed, and gradually rose to the\ rank of General in 
the Columbian service. 


CoLoneL Mountain.—Died at Futtyghur, India, on the 18th of Feb. Colonel 
Armine Simcoe gt Mountain, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and Adju- 
tant-General to H. M. Forces in India. Col. Mountain was taken ill on Sun- 
day the 29th of January, when on the march with the Commander-in-Chief Sir 
William Gomm, from Cawnpore to Futtyghur, and died in camp at the last 
mentioned place, mourned and lamented by all. Col. Mountain served as Adjt- 
Gen. to the army under Lord Gough in China, and was very severely wounded 
during that service. On his return to India he was appointed Adjt-Gen. to H. 
M. Forces serving there, and on the breaking out of the warin the Punjab had 
the command of a brigade, with which he served with so much distinction at 
the battle of Chillianwallah and Gujerat that, at the termination of the last bat- 
tle he was promoted to the command of a division under Gen. Sir W. Gilbert, 
and sent by him in immediate pursuit of the enemy. At the conclusion of the 
war he resumed his appointment of Adjt-Gen. Col. Mountain, it may truly be 
said, earned distinction wherever he was, whether in camp, quarters, or the 
field, being alike distinguished for gentleness, assiduity in the performance of 
his duties, and gallantry; and he has died, a sad loss to the service as a Chris- 
tian and as a soldier. Col. Mountain was a son of the late, and brother of the 
present Bishop of Quebec. 


At his residence, Meriden Hall, near Coventry, Mr. Commissioner Daniell, of 
the Birmingham Court of Bankruptcy.—At Boulogne, Commr. Moriencourt, R.N. 


Arup. 


War-Orrice, Marcu 24.—2d i of Life Gds; Lt-Genl Lord Seaton, G CB, 
from the 26th Ft, to be Col, v Genl the ny + es of Londonderry, K G,dec. 79th 
Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl Sewell, C B, to be Col, v Lt-Genl James Hay, C B, dec. 


War-Orrice, Marcu 24.—3d Regt of Lt Drags; Capt Wood, from h-p 3d Lt 
Drags, to be Paymr, v Clay, dec. 6th Drags; Capt Stedman, from h-p Unatt, 
to be Paymr, v Barbor, who ret upon h-p as a Capt Unatt. 10th Lt Drags; 
Cont MeMurdo, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Stedman, who ex; Lt Giveen to 
be Capt, b-p, v McMurdo, who ret; Cor Richmond to be Lt, b-p, v Giveen. Ist 
Regt of Ft; Staff Surg of Sec Class Hearn to be Surg, v Knox, app towthe Staff; 
J B Greene, Gent, to be Assist-Surg. 2nd Ft; Capt Adams, from 18th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Inglis, who ex. 7th Ft; Assist Surg McArthur, M D, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg. 18th Ft; Capt Inglis, from 2nd Ft, to be Capt, v Adams, who ex. 
19th. Ft; Assist-Surg Peile, from Ist Drag Gds, to be Assist-Surg. 20th Ft; Ens 








Peard to be Lt, b-p, v Maxwell, who ret; Ens Lewis, from 63d Ft, to be Ens, v |’ 


Peard. 21st Ft; J H West, MD, to be Assist Surg. 23d Ft; Assist Surg Jen- 
kin, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 25th Ft; Lt Head, from Paymr, 38th Ft, to 
be Lt, v Bruce, pro, w-p, to an Unatt Compy ; Ens Holmes to be Lt, b-p, v 
Head, who ret; A W Chalmers Magrath, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Holmes. 27th 
Ft; Lt-Col Kyle, from h-p 45th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Rumley, app to the Depot 
Battalion at Parkhurst Barracks. 38th Ft; J H Lewis, Gent, to be Assist-Surg. 
4ist Ft; Ens Harriott to be Lt, b-p, v Lawes, who ret; Ens Peddie, from 71st 
Ft, to be Ens. 42nd Ft; Assist-Surg Mackinnon, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 
47th Ft; J A Pope, Esq.,'to be Paymr, v Eyre, transported. 63d Ft; C A Tal- 
bot, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Lewis, app to 20th Ft; Assist-Surg Gibson, M B, 
from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 69th Ft; Ens Dorington, to be Lt, b-p, v Mac- 
lean, pro; E Gatty, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Dorington; Lt Leggett to be Adjt, 
v Maclean, pro. 74th Ft; Lt Pretyman to be Capt, b-p, v Napier, who ret; Ens 
M‘Causland to be Lt, b-p, v Pretyman; F N Woodall Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
M‘Causland. 77th Ft; Lt and Adjt Rickman to be Capt, b p, v Wallack, who 
ret. 79th Ft; T Miller, M D., to be Assist-Surg. 88th Ft; {T R William, MB, 
to . 95th Ft; Assist-Surg Clarke, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 
97th Ft; Assist-Surg Porter, from Staff, to be Assist'Surg. 3d WI Regt; Lt 
Robinson to be Me 57 be v ym Duckett, who ret; Ens and Adjt Moorhead, 
to have the rank of Lt; Ens Connell to be Lt, b-p, v Robinson; J Carson, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Connell; H W Hartford, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. Depot Batta- 
lion of Parkhurst Barracks ; Lt-Col Rumley, from 27th Ft, to be Lt-Col ; Maj 
White, C B, from h-p Unatt, to be Maj. 


Hospirat Srarr.—Surg Knox, MD, from Ist Ft, to be StaffSurg of Sec 
Class, v Hearn, app to 1st Foot; Assist-Surg Bawtree, M D, from h-p of 67th Ft, 
to be Assist-Sur the Forces, vy M‘Arthur, app to 7th Ft; Assist-Staff-Surg 
Tweddell, from h-p, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Clarke, app to 95th Ft; 
Assist-Surg Franklyn, from 46th Ft, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Mackin- 
non, app to 42d Ft. To be Assist-Surgs; G Evans, Gent; J B C Reade, Gent; 
A K Drysdale, Gent. To be Purveyors to the Forces; Acting Purveyors Mac- 
donnell, Tucker, and Green. 


Brevet.— The undermentioned officers to be Brigadier-Generals while em- 
ployed upon the Staff of the Forces about povedios upon a particular service: 
ol Pennefather, C B, h-p 28th Ft; Col the Earl of Cardigan, 11th Hussars; 
Col the Lord de Ros, unatt; Col Estcourt, unatt; Col Adams, 49th Ft; Col the 
Hon J Yorke Scarlett, 5th Drag Gds; Col Sir J Campbell, Bart, 38th Ft; Col 
Buller, UB, Rifle Brigade; Capt McMurdo, of the 10th Lt Drags, to be Maj in 
the Army ; Capt Sterling, unatt, on the Staff of the Army proceeding on a par- 
ticular service, to be Maj in the Army, Nov. 9, 1846. 
CuarLains—The Rev R Halpin, now acting as Chaplain to the Garrison in 
Dublin, and the Rev R Hamilton, now acting as Chaplain to the Garrison of 
Gibraltar, to be Commissioned Chaplains to the Forces. 


War-Orrice, Marcu 28.—2d Regt of Life Gds; Lt Wingfield to be Capt, b- 

v Tottenham, who ret; Cor the Hon C 8 B Hanbury to be Lt, b-p, v Wingfield; 
Cor the Hon T H G Fermor to be Lt, b-p, v Awty, who ret. Ist Drag Gds; 
t Stuart Wortley, from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Capt, v Digby, app 

to Gren Gds. 34 Drag Gds; C J White, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v rape 
on Staff. 9th Lt Drags; Maj Foster, from 16th Lt Drags, to be Maj,v Allen, 
we ex. 16th Lt Drags; Maj Allen, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Maj, v Foster, 
w on, Ist or Gren ot Ft Gds; Capt Digby, from !st Drag Gds, to be Lt 
pt, v Pole, app to Cape Mounted Riflemen. Ist Fuot; Assist-Sarg Croc- 
— 55th Ft, to be Surg, v Robertson, pro on Staff 7th Ft; Ens Jervois, 
from 10th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, vy Keightley, who ret; J P Langham, Gent, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Sunley, pro on Staff. 10th Ft; H Purvis, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v yeend ha in 7th Ft. 14th Ft; Bvt-Maj Watson to be Maj, w-p, v Tidy, who 


ret upon h-p; Lt Armstrong to be yal w-p, v Watson; Ens Dwyer to be Lt, | remarkable piece of human ingenuity, the “ Automaton Man.” The quaintness 
nders, trom Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens, | of the title of this piece rather puzzled me. At first I supposed it to be a politi- 


w-p, Vv Armstrong; Gent Cadet E W 


w-p, v Dwyer. l5th Ft: Lt ; 
Paymaster of the Regt: aby ce eoag p 31st Ft, to be Lt, v Tilghman, app 


66th Ft, to be Surg, v Cruickshank, pro on Staff. 19th Ft; WM Webb, Gent 
to be Assist-Surg, v Longmore, pro. 234 Ft; Assist-Surg” Watt to be Surg, v 


La be Capt, b-p, v Berkeley, who ret; Ens Lee to be Lt, b-p, v Layton; 


v Hon R Handcock, who ret; E i t 
Davidson, M D, to be Assist Surg. v fur he 34 PRY Richards. 42d F 


Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Crocker 
Class R Lewins, MD, to be Surg, v 
to be Assist Surg, v Lewins, pro on staff. 65th t; Lt Ewen to be Capt, 


> 


uir, proi 


eset 


ad 


Ist Ft; 


<4 


t, b-p, v Smith, who ret; J Smyth, | Cl burlesque ; basing my supposition on the oft-repeated reference to certain 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Hunter. 17th Ft; Acsiat-Sarg W Simpson, MD, irom | official wire-pullers. Then I thought the “‘ Automaton Man” might be but an- 


Smith, pro on Staff; W Cattell’ Bent, to be Assist-Surg, v Watt. 35th Ft; Lt be wound up. After the severest reflection it occurred to me, that perhaps the 


A J Revell, Gent, to be Ens, me. ° Lee. 41st Ft; Lt Richards to be Capt, bp, contingency gradually strengthened in my mind, as I thought of the compara- 
3d Ft. 65th Ft; J tn or-| “ve with which an automaton may be found on the stage. 


» proin Ist Ft. 63d Ft; StatfSurg of 
acdouell, pro on staff; W W Mills, | ably pleasant fellow, not at all crankey, as might be apprehended. 


-v Anderson, who ret; Ens Wemyss to be Lt. b- i iogi 
be Ens, b-p, v Wemyss. Tist Pt; AssistSurg Pa Ay. M D, vom Be to be 
Surg, v Carr, pro on Staff. 77th Ft; Assist-Surg Macartuey, M B, to be Surg, | personate an Automaton Man. The situations afforded by the exhibition of this 
Pren t, pro on Staff; O B Miller, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Macartney. 
aj Stewart to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Farrant, dec; Capt Sorell to be Maj : ‘ ‘ om ' 
-p, v Stewart; Lt Browne to be. Capt, w-p, v Sorell; Bus Hughes to be Lt, w-p, laughter. There is an ingenious plot interwoven with the main idea, in which 
woe. 86th Ft; Lt Jerome to be Capt, b-p, v Croker, who ret; Eos Wal- | four or five of Mi. Burton’s artists take parts. Mrs. Hough, Mr. Johnston, and 


91st Ft; Assist-Sarg M 
97th Ft; E M Sinclair, 
Rifle Brigade; Assist-Surg M‘Kinnon, from 7sth Ft, to be Surg, v Anderson, 
pro on Staff. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Lt and Capt Pole, from Gren Gds, to be 
Capt, v Stuart Wortley, app to lst Drag Gds. 


h Ft, to be Depy-Adjt-Genl at Jamaica, 
Army, v Farquharson, who resigns. 


Adjt-Genl at Jamaica, to be Lt-Col, w p. 


spector-Genl of Hospitals. Depy Inspectr-Genls of Hospitals: Staff-Surg 
and W Linton, MD, v Hall, pro. To be Staff Surgs of the First Class; P 
Robertson, MD, from h-p ; Macdonell, from 63d Ft; Cruickshank, M D, from 
17th Ft; Robertson, M D, from Ist Ft; Prendergast, M D, from 77th Ft; Jame. 
son, from 91st Ft; Smith, from 23d Ft. StaffSargs of Sec Class O'Flaherty 
and Telfer; Surg Carr, from 71st Ft; Anderson, M D, from Rifle Brigade; Staff 
Surg of Sec Class Tice. MD. To be Staff-Surgs of Sec Class; Assist-Surg For- 
teath, MD, from 2d Drag Gds; Meikleham, from 5lst Ft; Allen, from 3d Drag 
Gds; Powell, from 34th Ft; Santer, MB, from 7th Ft; Webb, from 10th Ft; 
Stephenson, from 81st Ft; Smith, from Ceylon Rifle Regt; Anderson, M D, frm 
9th Ft; Mackey, MD, from 12th Ft; Massy, MD, from 4th Lt Drags; Todd, 
from 86th Ft. “To be Assist-Surg to the Forces; Assist-Surg Gordon, from 76th 
Ft, v Barrett, pro in 71st Ft. al 

Tue Exrepirionary Forces.—The Blues are included in the division 
of cavalry to be placed uncer the Earl of Lucan’s command. His lord- 
ship has appointed the Hon. Mr. Charteris, of the 92d Highlanders, Capt. 
Walker, of the 7th Dragoon Guards, and Lord Bingham, of the Coldstream 
Guards (the Earl’s son) his Aides de-Camp.--There will be in the expedi- 
tionary army 22 battalions of the line, and three of Foot Guards, in all 
25 battalions, which, with the artillery and cavalry, will make up an 
effective force of at least 25,000 men.—-Whether the troops, ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness for special service, are to be placed with the 
rest of the British contimgent under Lord Raglan’s command, and to act 
in the East, is not known.—It is said that Lord Raglan intends to take 
with him to the East an experienced photographer, with the object of 
obtaining accurate local observations. 


Navy. 


There are few naval movements to record, this week,—though a few glean- 
ings may be acceptable. 


Quiet at PortsmourH.—A letter of the 23rd ult. says: Now that the 
greater portion of the fleet for the North Sea has been sent on its mission there 
is but little doing here to needremark. The Cesar, 91; Prince Regent, 90; St. 
George, 120; Desperate, 8; and Gorgon, 6, are at Spithead; the two latter only 
waiting orders to proceed, and the former awaiting men for sea service. Inthe 
harbour and docks we have only the Hecla, 6, completing her crew, and the 
Penelope, 16, refitting. No one would think this the chief naval arsenal in the 
country on the eve of war, to look upon the placid inanition which appears every- 
where to reign. We have no continual booming of great guns from Spithead . 
no van-loads of seamen pouring into the town by every train, or brought in by 
steam tenders—no continual stream of victualling lighters, powder and gun- 
hoys, watering vessels, and such like now, keeping up a night and day traffic 
between the harbour ang the roadstead—all is quiet, not to say dull, after our 
late excitement. 


Bat tic.— Woolwich, March 21.—The Lightning steam-vessel, Capt. Sulivan, 
left this morning, at five o’clock, for Sheerness, preparatory to her ns 
to the Baltic. She is to be employed in laying down buoys where the naviga- 
tion is difficult, and will be assisted in that service by the A/ban, commissioned 
at this port by Capt. Otter. The Lightning had 12 buoys put on board at Wool- 
wich. Her duties will be of no ordinary kind, as it is understood that the Em- 
eror of Russia has ordered all the buoys serving as guides to safe navigation 
in the Baltic to be removed previous to the arrival of the British fleet. The 
Lightning and the Alban are preparing to lay down about 350 buoys, which 
will be taken out a few in each of the ships of war and war steamers proceed- 
ing to the Baltic. 


ANOTHER LINE-OF-BATTLE-SHIP.—The Royal William, 120. Capt. John King- 
come, is to be equipped for sea, at Plymouth. 


APpporINnTMENTs.—Rear-Admiral the Hon. Montagu Stopford has, we believe, 
been appointed superintendent of the Royal Dockyard at this port, during the 
absence of Commodore Seymour as captain of the North Sea fleet.— Plymouth 
Mail.—_The Commander-in-chief in the East Indies, Vice-Adml. the Hon. Sir 
Sir F. Pellew, has filled up the death-vacancy of Capt. Sir Everard Home, Bart., 
by the appointment of Commr. Me my i of the flap-ship Winchester, 50, son- 
in-law of the late Adml. Sir F. Collier, K.C.B. Capt. Fitzgerald, who was flag- 
captain of the Winchester, has exchanged with Capt. Wainwright on this occa- 
sion, and has been appoiated to the command of the Caltiope, 26, Australia, 
home.—Comnr. O. i. Jones to the Hannibal, 90, at Woolwich.—Surgeons: J. 
‘J. Crawford, M.D., from the Horatio, tothe Hannibal; W. Rogers, M.D., to the 
Horatio; J. Rae, to the Fisgard, flag-ship, at Woolwich. 
Corrs OF Royat Marines.—Sec.-Lt. Ley to be First Lt. v. Symonds, dec.— 
Gent. Cadets: F. G. le Grand, S. J. Graham, A. H. Ozzard, E. B. Pritchard, 
G. F. Blake, R. Kirwan, A. Donellan, O. W. Cuffe, H. V. Forbes, A. H. F. 
Barnes, R. F. Tayler; J. W. Arbuckle, to be Sec.-Lieuts. ‘ 








Brama. 


I am confronted by three play bills. It is my intention, my wish, my ambi- 
tion to speak about them immediately. Unfortunately however it is not in my 
nature to plunge into any kind of work, without a preliminary flourish. The 
three bills confront me I say, and I long to attack them ; but I shall have to 
go a little out of town, before 1 can get to their precise locality. That entef- 
prising traveller and capital writer, Mr. Angus, describes a tribe of Australian 
savages whose religious belief was, that when a man died his ghost wandered 
about the deserts till at last, after much seeking, it discovered the loose end of 
a rope hanging down from Heaven. Of this the disembodied spirit laid hold, 
and, provided his hands were not slippery, immediately hauled himself up into 
the realms of bliss. I am looking for something of the kind with which to haul 
myself into Mr. Burton’s Theatre. As therefore I am interested in hauling, 
and moreover feel rather seriously disposed at the present moment, I will refer 
also to the religious provision made by the Turks for this process. The Turks, 
it is well known, shave the head except on one spot, where they permit a tail- 
\ike appendage to manifest itself. The reason they assign for this oasis of hair 
is simple and sufficient. If, they argue, a man wishes to get into Paradise, he 
should not give trouble nor cause vexation, to the officials who guard the en- 
trance. Obviously a man with a perfectly smooth pate would be difficult to 
handle ; there would be nothing to catch hold of. Therefore, by a happy and 
natural resource they provide a clump of substantial hair, by which they may 
be dragged about with the ease of a portmanteau. [| am looking for a similar 
clump of something, by which I may get a grasp of Mr. Burton’s theatre. 
Somehow my ideas are always round the corner, like those of Chevy Slime, Esq. 
A certain obliquity of purpose is characteristic of the ALva family. In my in- 
tercourse with its members living and dead, (for now the spiritual fare is re- 
duced to twenty-five cents, I often have a chat with my damp old ancestors), 
| have always been perplexed with this singular trait. The other night, I put 
an arithmetical question to one of my very great grand-sires ; a question which 
required 8 as an answer. With the perversity of the race, the spirit immedi- 
ately rapped out 9. On my intimating that the old fellow was wrong, the spirit 
rapped out one ; then two; then three ; then four, and so on. In the end, of 
course he would be right—particularly as I (who am never wrong) was to tell 
him when he was so. I mention this incident merely to show that directness 
of purpose was never a special virtue of the ALVa’S. 

From a spirit medium to an “ Automaton Man” is at once an easy and a na- 
tural transition. Consequently I am at last safely housed in Mr. Burton’s, with 
one of the three bills before me, and the curtain rising-to “ discover” Mr. North’s 


other name for an “ Insolvent Debtor’—an individual whose affairs require to 


“man” referred-to might really be an“ Automaton.” The possibility of this 


So I surrendered myself to the “ Automaton Man,” and found him a remark- 


The idea of the farce is broad enough, and original. Bogus (Jordan) is in 
want of a novelty for his exhibition, and prevails on Blower (Johnston) to im- 


worthy are of the most ludicrous description, and convulsed the house with 





ace to be Lt, bp, v Jerome; F D Edwards, Gent, to be Eus, b-p, v Wallace. | Mr. Jordan bear the-weight of the piece. The lady, with her charming voice 





hy, from 80th Ft, to be Surg, viomenem ro on — and equal!y charming countenance, was enough to melt the heart of an auto- 
D, to be Assist-Surg, v Cay, app to Coldstream Gds.| paton but she did'nt. It was reserved for a quasi Mermaid to do that. Mr. 
North’s piece was successful. 


At the same house, I have attended the performance of the ‘- Tempest,” pro- 


Srarr.—Brigadiet-Genl Lord de Ros, unatt, to be Depy-Qtmr-Genl to the | duced on Tuesday evening. I suppose I ought to be immensely impressed with 


4 . Forces proceeding on i . Brigadier-Genl Estcourt, unatt, to i o ; i t ; ; 
It is so well known as hardly to need mention, that the first peer in the | pe Depy. Adjt-Geni o Giieas fee . on « particular service. Maj Tidy, this revival—but Iam not. A certain amount of gratitude, I, in common with 
t 


Bentinck family came to this country with William III, and it is almost | from with the rank of Lt-Col in the} #l! lovers of Shakspere, owe to Mr. Burton for producing any play of the Im. 


mortal Poet’s. Beyond this, I see no reason for being particularly jubilant on 
Unarracnep.—Bvt Lt-Col P Farquharson, Maj on h-p 65th Ft, late Depy- | the present occasion. Compared with the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” the 
“ Tempest” is a third or fourth-rate revival. In the first work, Mr. Burtén ac- 
Hosrirat Srarr.—Depy aapostes- Cen of Hospitals J Hall, M D, to be In-| complished what has seldom been attempted on the stage. He gave to a purely 

To be MD: Atkinson, MD; Forrest, MD: imaginative work—a purely poetic rendering. It was ofall plays in my recol- 


lection the least stagey. Conventionality was for once thrown aside, and a yi- 
gorous Fancy invaded its domains. I the ‘“‘ Tempest,” the reverse is the rule, 
There is a constant effort to materialise the drama—to appeal only to the eye, 
and not to the Imagination. Thus Ariel, whose nature must be imagined and 
cannot be made palpable to us, is burdened with the abomination of wings, 
huge feathered wings; thus Iris (in the Masque) appears in company with a 
tremendously prismatic rainbow; Ceres with a panorama of a farmer’s cart and 
oxen yoked thereto; Juno with her inevitable peacocks, who work their tails 
perpendicularly for the edification of the audience. Thus Prospero, when he 
is convérsing with his daughter, and after he has cast off his magic robe, per- 
forms a coarse conjuring trick, causing a tree to descend on which he seats 
himself. Thus in the storm scene (otherwise excellently managed) two imps 
with wings are dangled above the ship. Why there should be two imps to su- 
pervise the destruction of the vessel, | am unable to say. It must have been 
rather difficult for Ariel to subdivide herself into two chubby boys. My ewn 
impression, moreover, is that the “ airey spirit’’ assumed the form of the Boat- 
swain. I might refer to other instances where Mr. Burton has attempted to 
materialise the ethereal, but it is unnecessary. An audience either is, or is not 
sufficiently cultivated to appreciate the Imaginative; if the former, mere mecha- 
nical accessories are offensive; if the latter, all the wings in the world will not 
raise them from the earth. 

Mr. Fisher as Prospero was completely out of his element. It would, of 
course, be absurd to say the character was badly played, for an artist of Mr. 
Fisher’s calibre cannot do any thing badly. I can safely say however that 
Prospero is one of his worst characters. Itseemed to me to be a strange blend- 


.| ing of the heavy father with the Wizard of the North, and was altogether un- 


palatable. The Caliban of Mr. Burton, although open to some objection, was a 
powerful piece of acting. In the scene with Stephano, where he swears eternal 
loyalty to that doughty Knight of the Spigot, and kisses the book pretty fre- 
quently, Mr. Burton was more than powerful. It was the realisation of savage 
intoxication and enthralment. 

A débutante sustained the arduous character of Ariel, and most excellently. 
The lady, Mrs. C. B. Hill, is gifted with a voice equally melodious in speech or 
song. Purcell’s and Arne’s music has seldom been rendered more creditably. 
For the rest, I as a humble member of the audience expressed my satisfaction. 
It would be an improvement, if the final feat in the ré/e of this lady were dis- 
pensed with. It is not pleasant to see “ my delicate Ariel,” who has gained 
her liberty by her devoted fidelity, lifted into mid air by three strong, and very 
visible, ropes. I can only feel thankful for the strength of the ropes.—On the 
other artistes I may be brief. They were good, and well up in their parts. 
The scenery, although new and by an artist who has frequeutly distinguished 
himself, is but indifferent. It is chalky and glaring. The - Golden Wheat 
Fields” in the fourth act is the best of the series.—I have already alluded to the 
ship-wreck scene. I will add that the breaking up of the vessel is one of the 
most effective contrivances of stage mechanism I have seen. 

Mr. Burton addressed the audience after the performance, and humorously 
alluded to this revival at his theatre, as a “ Tempest inateapot.” I hope, lam 
sure, it will draw well. 

—On Monday an original farce was performed at Mr. WaLLack’s, called 
‘« Penelope’s Web.” It is a slight affair, but good. The heroine is a bucksome 
widow who is troubled with two demonstrative lovers, and one undemonstra- 
tive ditto. To rid herself of the former, she resorts to a clever ruse, and to win 
the latter provides a pint of ale ‘‘ with a dash of old in it,” and other things, 
whereby the object’s affections are brought to a culminating point. The piece 
depends on the dialogue, and will be successful for the reason that the dialogue 
is sprightly and good. Mrs. Brougham, and Messrs. Brougham, Walcot, and 
Thompson sustain the characters, and make the most of very excellent parts. 
—At the Broapway, Miss Julia Dean is fulfilling an engagement. Nothing 
new has been produced, and therefore nothing new for me to notice.—I have 
now disposed of the three play bills which confronted me. I have also thrown 
in the Broadway, without fiourish. Breathlessly therefore I sign myself, 


ALVA. 
Music. 


New York is always interested in the Italian Opera proceedings of London 
and Paris. ‘We, therefore copy the subjoined notice of the present London ar- 
rangements, from an English paper of the 22nd ult. It seems to be certain that 
Lumley’s old establishment is hors de combat. 


The prospectus of the eighth season of the lens ong Italian Opera has at length 
been issued. On the whole, the contents may be regarded as highly satistac- 
tory. In addition to most of the old favourites, the list of singers comprises 
one or two who, though new to the establishment, are by no means new to 
fame. 

To begin at the beginning—the catalogue of soprani is unusually strong, and 
on some accounts aaney interesting. At the head is Madame Grisi, who, 
after 21 years of undisputed supremacy as the absolute queen of lyric tragedy, 
is announced to appear “ for the last time in England.” But, while Grisi figures 
at the head of the soprani, we find at the bottom of the list the name of one who, 
according to unanimous consent, is best fitted to become Grisi’s successor— 
viz., Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli. The congé allowed to Mademoiselle Cru- 
velli by the management of the Grand Opera in Paris will, in part, be devoted 
to a visit to Londen, where, it may be remembered, her talents were appre- 
ciated and admired (as was the case with Alboni) before she was heard of in 
Paris. Another engagement, or re-engagement, which will be received with 
unanimous satisfaction, is that of Madame Viardot Garcia, who will appear 
again at the Royal Italian Opera, after an absence of three years. Mademoi- 
selle Angelina Bosio is also among the soprani. This lady has made her way 
quietly and without ostentation, and may now be justly regarded as one of the 
most accomplished singers, in a certain school, of whom the Italian stage can 
boast. The other engagements are Mademoiselle Marai, a lady who enjoys con- 
siderable repute at St. Petersburg and Vienna; and Mademoiselle Albini (not 
Alboni), who will be intrusted with subordinate parts. The sole “ contralto” in 
the prospectus is Madame Nantier Didiée, a ‘graceful actress—but, as we have 
said before, a mezzo soprano rather than a contralto. “Madlles. Cotti and Bellini, 
as seconde donne, have already been favourably known. 

So much for the ladies. On the other side, with one exception (and that ra- 
ther a serious one), there is little reason for complaint. The list of tenors com - 
prises Mario; the, in his way, not less admirable Tamberlik; with Signors Lu- 
chesi and Stigelli as “ seconds,” and Signor Soldi as a vociferous ** third. 
The principal barytone is Ronconi, who is to be seconded by Signor Fortini, a 
gentleman who has proved, in Paris and elsewhere, that he is not devoid of 
ability. The bessi are headed by Lablache, who appears for the first time, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, having stuck by the ‘‘ old ship” to the last. Taglia- 
fico, whe plays minor characters better than + dne else on the Italian stage, 
stands next on the list, which is completed by the excellent Polonini ¢the best 
of Masettos), M. Zelger, the Belgian, and Signor Susini, from Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The absence of one particular name from the list of bassi cannot but 
be universally regretted. In certain characters Herr Formes was, and is likely 
to be, without a rival. It is unnecessary to specialize them all; but when we 
name Marcel, in the Huguenots, and Leporello, in Don Giovanni (the only Le- 
porello “ according to Mezart,”’ we have ever witnessed 7 the Italian stage), 
we shall have advanced enough to show that the loss of Herr Formes cannot be 
easily supplied in the present condition of lyrico-dramatic talent. 3 

‘After the usual revapitalation of operas which have been already given, we 
have the customary list of operas new to the establishment, ‘‘ three of which,’ 
positively, will be given. these are Spontini’s La Vestale, in which Mademoi- 
selle Cruvelli has recently been so successful at the Academie Imperiale de Mu- 
sique; Auber’s Domino Noir, Donizetti's Don Sebastien (an old and broken 
promise) Weber’s Oberon (an older and still more broken), Rossini’s Ma- 
tilda di’ Shabran (vide programme of last season), and Donizetti's Don 
Pasquale—for Lablache, of course. In its preamble, the management, cit- 
ing the names of the chief mane engaged for the present season, teli- 
citates itself upon the fact that such an rorey of eminent artists will ren- 
der the cast of several operas, among which is Don Giovanni, ‘ quite enpre- 
cedented.” We shall be delighted to be able to verify the prognostication; ut 
in the meantime, we may be allowed to ask—who is to play Don Giovanni. 

To be brief—the orchestra and chorus are to be “as heretofore,” and Mr. 
Costa remains conductor—both of which are facts for congratulation, | oy 
to be a ballet, like that of last season, with M. Desplaces as maitre, Mr. 4 red 
Mellon as leader, and Mdlle. Plunkett, as premiére danseuse. Mr. A. arris 
continues in his post of director of the mise en scéne; and Mr. pop nct “y 4 
tains the position of “ scenic artist” to the establishment. The t -y ; ta a 
nounced to open oh Thursday, the 30th inst.—with what opera is not at } 
stated. 
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New Books. 


Tas Forusrers. By Alex. Dumas. New, York, 1854. Appleton.—A 

few months ago, some of our journals circulated an on dit, to the effect that 
we were to have early versions of new novels to be written by Dumas, 
and that Dumas himself was about to make the United States hie future 
residence. Whether the latter and very improbable portion of this item 
will ever prove true, remains to be seen ; the former however seems to be in 
a fair way of being redeemed, for here we have an original novel from 
the pen of this prolific genius, (the translation, by the way, is from the 
autbor’s manuscript), and one of the best that be has yet written. To be 
gure, for dash and movement, it will hardly stand comparison with The 
Three Guardsmen, and some others of his historical romances, but it is 
fall of talent for all that, and different from his usual vein.—Turning his 
back upon camps and courts, the scene of his former triumphs, he gives us 
a charming reminiscence of Villers Coteréts, his native village, and re- 
lates a simple tale founded upon occurrences which once happened in the 
neighbourhood. The thread of story is slight for Dumas, but it is well 
managed and full of interest. The sketches of character introduced, and 
the descriptions of woodland scenery, are lifelike, gnd evidently copied 
from nature. Unlike some of his more pretentious works, “The Foresters” 
seems the product of an wnhacknied pen. Altogether it isa delightful 
episode of country life, pure and healthful in its teachings, and reminding 
us rather of that beautiful pastoral, Fadette, and some of the tales of 
Emile Souvestre, than of any previous production of this inexhaustible 
writer. The translation is a good one, in a literary point of view. 

It bas often been charged against Dumas, that he is not the author of 
one half the plays and romances to which he attacheshisname. 4 propos 
to this subject, there is a curious paper in The Worth American Review 
for April. The basis of the article is a voluminous work of M. Quérard, 
a sort of catalogue raisonné of literary thefts and “ conquests,” published 
at Paris in 1847. Not only is Dumas proved, to the satisfaction of the re- 
viewer at least, to have stolen the best points in bis plays, but the author- 
ship of some of his most popular novels, The Three Guardsmen for in- 
stance, is denied him, and the names of the real authors are given. We 
may return to this topic hereafter ; at present we can only commend the 
article in question to the consideration of Dumas’ admirers, amongst whom 
we rank ourselves. 

Many new works of interest lie upon our table, and we hope ere long to 
say our say as to their merits. 


Hine Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


( Second Notice). Turning to the left on enteripg the second Gallery, 
and presaming that by this time you will have been satiated with “ Uncle 
Tom’ and eo not linger long over the portrait of bis originator, your eye 
will probably be attracted by a powerful landscape from the easel of Mr. J. 
M. Hart. It is numbered 58, and the catalogue calls it Storm coming on: 
Scene on Lake Otsego. It is deserving of notice for its unity of effect. 
The stormy element runs through it consistently—Different in subject and. 
style is Mr. Church’s most loveable landscape, No. 64,4 Country House. 
This artist, if we remember rightly, first drew the attention of the public 
by the mingled boldness and fidelity with which he imitated the hues of 
sunset. His earlier efforts were really cloud-pictures, remarkable in the 
main for this speciality. Nor have the early morning and the later even- 
ing ceased to be his favourite hours. His lights still glint upwards from 
an enlumined horizon, and his fretted sky still reflects its varied and 
exquisite tints. But Mr. Church, in making one point of view peculiarly 
his own, does not seem to think that therein lies the whole secret of suc- 
cess. By no means. He has closely studied all the component parts ef a 
landscape, and in putting his chosen bits of earth and water upon canvas 
he has almost rivalled his own ability in dealing with less palpable ob- 
jects. We call indeed this picture an exquisite one. It is so charmingly 
complete. All that it contains—and there are no striking subjects intro- 
duced—lies under the same atmospheric influences. There is no mistak- 
ing—a common mistake with common artists—sameness of colour for 
barmony ; whilst for gradation of distances and nice management of light 
and shade, and in short for all that marks the difference between good and 
bad in this branch of Art, this work challenges examination. We 
look with interest to the productions of Mr. Church, because at each an- 
nual Exhibition, he appears to be moving upwards in bis profession ; for 
however unfair it may be to entertain it, we all practically indulge an ex- 
pectation that painters and poets are to be perpetually surpassing them- 
selves. When onee we flatter ourselves that we have taken ‘their exact 
measure, how apt we are to dismiss them with a trite phrase about man- 
nerism, or a fling at their repetition of themselves! One word more re- 
specting this artist. It is not his least credit that his scenes are eminent- 
ly local and American. Ia this instance, we have before us a veritable 
shanty, not the most picturesque of objects in itself, but invested by him 
with all the elements of rural beauty, and with such tranquillising asso- 
Ciations as best accord therewith. Hitherto, in his foregrounds, by adher- 

ing too closely to familiar objects ill-suited for literal rendering upon can- 
vas, Mr. Church has somewhat vulgarised his pictures, He appears now 
to have achieved the difficult task of elevating the common-place. 

It may be a poor compliment to Mr. G. H. Hall and his Parisian Mar- 
ket Cart, No. 67, to pick out from its occupants, including three buxom 
lasses, nothing more thana cauliflower and a cabbage. But is it our fault, 
if vegetable life be sometimes more happy than animal? Are we to blame, 
if we mark our individual preference? Surely, Dr. Johnson foreshadowed 
something akin to it, when he said, 


—'T is a proof that he would rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 


=——— 








Some of the European artists of name received a severe hit from the 
Vine Art Jurors, who passed jadgment recently on the contents of the N. 
Y. Crystal Palace. The Jurors found no paint ngs worthy of a silver 
medal ; and we are reminded of that fact, by No. 70, Stag at bay: Scene 
an the Highlands of Scotland. attributed in the catalogue to R. Arsdell. 
This Englishman is a man of great ability ; and we have seen several ad- 
Mirable specimens of his craft. Some indeed, when engraved, have cas- 
ually passed for Landseer’s, But this one is altogether unworthy of him 
he stag may be dead beat, but wears not the air of ever having been 
alive. What a contrast to Landseer’s treatment of the same well-known 
subject, wherein the poor hunted deer stands powerless and pitifal in shal- 
low water, with one half-dead,and one powerless, hound by his side! Weonly 
say thus much, lest our American readers should judge of foreign artists 
by any of their works that chance to come this way.—Mr. E. H. May’s 
No. 71, Cardinal Mazarin taking leave of his Pictures, of what is com- 
monly called cabinet-size, is the only work of its ort in this room that 


may not be passed hurriedly by. The Cardinal, sick to death, seems to 
Contemplate with agon 


darling treasures with b 
® good one, obviously calculated to draw out a painter’s sympathies, 

aod Mr. May has treated it with skill and judgment. 

hope, that he isa young man. If so, there is much promise in him. 

We now come to Mr. Gray ; nor does it much matter to which of bh 
several works we tack the remarks, that we have to make respecting him 
And as it is an ungracious thing to be constantly objecting to the co 
ductions of a particular artist, so it is desirable, : 


We believe, and 


ig 





y the unpleasant truth, that be can not carry his | 
im on the gloomy journey before him. The subject | larly the lurid and wat ry clouds, and the peculiar tints lent for the mo- | noes. 








fault, to be also able to find something to commend. But we regret to 
say that in the case of Mr. Gray we have but one sweeping sentence of 
condemnation ; and this we deal out the more unsparingly, from a con- 
viction that the tolerating and public approval of such works, as he has 
continued to put forth for the past few years, tend to misdirect the artistic 
mind of the country, by leading it from what is true and genuine to what 
is false and wortbless.--Mr. Gray is often denominated by his admirers 
“the American Titian ;” and we are sorry to number at least one jour- 
nalist, whose opinion carries weight, in the list of such injudicious and un- 
generous friends. The appellation does not show, on the part of the spoa- 
sors who conferred it, much familiarity with Titian, or much knowledge 
of the radical attributes of colour, as it exists in Nature or is reproduced 
by Art. Mr. Gray’s works have nothing in common with those of that 
great master. Titian was the greatest of colourists, because he united to 
unusual endowments a close and sympathetic observation of the objects 
around him. It bas been truly said of him that “no painter ever viewed 
Nature with so chaste an eye, and to none were the tender blandishments 
of her tinting more confidentially communicated.” Titian, we say, ac- 





quired by long and loving observation what be knew of the agency of co- 
lour, and the modification to which it is subjected by the forms of objects 
and by the influence of light and shade. With Mr. Gray it is exactly the 
reverse. He aims to become a colgurist—or at least his unwise patrons 
say so--with no natural susceptibilities to lead him in the right direction. 
His works appear to be the fruits of close study of pictures, whether of the 
great masters or not, which the united efforts of Time and the picture- 
cleaners have emasculated of all colour. Hence his productions, as speci- 
mens of colour, are unlike anything that exists in Nature, or in the works 
of her worthy artistic followers,as they painted them. Titian was famous 
for uniting in colour the greatest purity with the greatest strength, and 
for blending them together until they melt, as in Nature, imperceptibly 
into each other. Mr. Gray, on the contrary, seems to lay on a dead mass 
(mess perhaps would be as good a word) of colour, worked-up Heaven 
knows how, until he bas cot a certain hue over his whole canvas, the only 
merit of which consists in its being exclusively his own. In a word, his is 
not an attempt to render the tints of Nature, with their vividness or bar- 
monious combinations ; his aim seems to be--and a mest false and shallow 
one it is—to reproduce something resembling an “old master,”’ the co- 
lours of which have been softened or bave faded by time.—If we are 
thought to be too severe in this plain speaking, let the reader look at the 
portrait of an eminent lawyer of this city, No. 316, in the Fifth Gallery ; 
and if others be not quite so absurd, it is because youth and beauty are 
better able, than mature manhood, to bear pictorial detraction. 

No. 103. Peace and Plenty, an English landscape, by Mr. W. Hart, 
although somewhat injured by a multiplicity of detail, belongs to an 
agreeable school, truthful and unpretending. We incline however to pre- 
fer two or three of Mr. Hart’s smaller pictures in the adjoining rooms 
such as No. 164, Roslin Castle, or 188, Loch Katrine, even though the 
latter be merely a sketch.—Mr. W. J. Hays ought to paint dog-portraits 
with a plain back-ground, so incapable does he seem of getting beyond 
the elaborate and mechanical excellence of a hairy coat, which is but one 
step towards representing animal life. The Point, No. 114, is a case in 
point. 

We are not inclined to linger in the Third Gallery, wherein there is not 
much that invites remark. We must however express a hope that Mr. & 
D. E. Greene, who exhibits a graceful little head under the name of Isa- 
betla, No. 129, will not fall into the ranks of Mr. Gray, whereto he ap- 
pears to have a leaning.—Neither will the fourth room, which generally 
serves as a refuge for the destitute odds and ends, long detain us. Its 
noticeable contents are No. 181, a Frame of Water Colour Drawings 
by Mr. Ulke, aGerman artist, mostly heads of Indians, minutely laboured 
and petty in style, but certainly curious and apparently most faithful 
portraitures—-Nos. 191, 192, and 203, by J. A, Dallas, Scenes sketched in 
the South and West, freely drawn in pencil and slightly coloured—No. 
200, a spirited Pastel Drawing by Leger Cherelle, representing a Cock. 
atoo eyeing himself in a looking-glass—and No. 253, The Wreck, a clever 
little sketch in water-colours by C. Parsons.—Mr. J. W. Glass also deserves 
very honourable mention for The Wight March,No. 224, group of cavalry 
soldiers of the Cromwellian order, fording a stream by moonlight. The 
composition is decidedly good, though there is no denying that the effect 
is mainly produced by the shimmer of the moon’s rays upon the water, 
and more especially upon the helmets and draWn swords of the troop. 
For pleasing the million, who are charmed with so direct and easily com- 
prehended an appeal to their senses, commend us to such a picture as 
this. You hear many an ejaculation—* how fine!” 

Passing on to the fifth room, you cannot fail to pause a moment be- 
fore No. 299, wondering whether the head represented, and the artist’s 
touch, are not in some degree familiar to your eye. Surely this can’t be 
Mr. Bryant, the poct-editor, and by C. L. Elliott! It is so, nevertheless ; 
and this portrait, with glassy eyes and inexpressive smirk, does but 
show, as we observed last week, that even a master’s hand sometimes 
faltere.—An excellent and honest bit of art is No. 304, The Puritan 
and Monk, by Schwartze. Seated at a table, the Puritan soldier ia 
evidently interpreting a text in the Bible before him, after a fashion un- 
palatable to his self-complacent hearer. The latter’s affected indifference 
and the former’s earnestness are well expressed.—A small and slight affair, 
bat not devoid of merit, is No. 308, The Student, by Frank Howland, 
whese name is new to us, and of whom we shall be glad to see more.— 
The Vale of Llanrwst, North Wales, by i. J. Boddington, the English 
artist, can scarcely fail to be singled out, so widely does it differ from its 
neighbours, and so full is it of powerful effects. To describe it would oc- 
cupy more space than we can spare, but it may well and profitably be ex- 
amined.—Lastly in this cabinct-apartment we comment upon No. 322, 
Portrait of an Infant, by Mrs. L. M. Spencer, a very clever, but dis- 
agreeable and vulgar picture. Its good points are its correct drawing 
(with perhaps an exception in the right leg), and its essential vitality. 
You almost expect to hear the little urchin crowing, or to see it come 
tumbling head foremost out of the frame, when it has finished its game 
with its toes. The objectionable points are the glaring, tawdry colours of 
the accessories, and the coarse closeness with which Nature is imitated. 
This is not art; it is skilful copying. 

The Sixth Gallery—and our readers will not be sorry to find it the last 





friends and admirers. We pass them by, because they do not seem to 
have advanced one single step in their professional merits during these 
last two or three years, and because the general reader can have little 
curiosity to know whether their individual works are a shade better or a 
shade worse, as compared one with another. 





THE BRITISH PRESS—IS IT FREE? . 


Much and often as we have occasion to differ from the Times, we ean- 
not witbhoid from that journal the tribute of our admiration for the man- 
ner in which Mr. Mowbray Morris, its manager, has vidicated the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the Press, in his examination before a Committee 
of the House of Commons. Our readers are acquainted with the cireum- 
stances under which that gentleman bas been examined before that Com 
mittee. The Times had made acharge of corruption against al) the Irieh 
members. The charge was preferred in two leading articles—one appear 
ing in September last. and the other in February. The accusation pro- 
feased to be grounded partly on a letter published in the Times’ own 
columns, and partly on an article in the Freeman’s Journal. The Com- 
mittee summoned Mr. Morris, the manager of the Times, before it, for the 
purpose of eliciting from that gentleman, the name of the writer of the 
letter and of the article. But he resolutely, though respectfully, refused 
to disclose the secrets of the prison-house. He took the high ground, that 
a Committee of the House of Commons had no right to call bim to a¢ 
count for what appeared in the journal of which he was manager, in the 
discussion of public questions. He denied the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee altogether, and laid down the broad constitutional principle, that 
journals are only amenable for what appears in their columns to the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country. And that amenability, as every bold and 
independent journalist knows to his cost, is sufficiently great, witheut 
being liable to be called to account by any committee of the House of 
Commons. 

As it is, there is more of fiction than of fact in the mach paraded free- 
dom of the English press. It is true, we may animadvert, with much bold- 
ness, on the measures of Ministers, or the public conduct of public men, 
provided always. that the parties whose proceedings are arraigned are 
content to remain passive under the animadversions made upon them. Bat 
it is not to be denied, that in the existing state of the law of libel. it would 
be quite possible, were our public men to avdil themselves of the fueibi- 
ties afforded them for the purpose—to destroy the freedom of the press 
altogether. It is impossible to say what is actionable, and what ie not. 
Ask counsel’s opinion, and you will find, among barristers, the differences 
on matters of this nature, which are proverbial among doctors. It is weil 
known that the verdict of a jury in cases of the kind referred to, is quite 
atossup. Each party—the plaintiff and the defendant--is playing a 
game of chance. And,even when the journalist gets off with a nominal 
verdict, he is saddled with heavy costs. 

The position of the public press is, therefore, far from enviable, as mat- 
ters now stand. The public journalist discusses questions of national im- 
portance on purely public grounds. The names of parties particularly 
mixed up with those questions happen to be introduced under cireum- 
stances which they choose to think injurious to their character. Straight- 
way an action is brought against the journalist ; and though it is proved 
that he could not, in the nature of things, have been influenced by other 
than public considerations, inasmuch ae very probably he was not only 
personally unacquainted with the party complaining, but had never even 
before heard of his name.—a verdict is given against the journal in whieh 
the incriminated matter appears. And yet, with all these risks as the 
consequences of plain, honest speaking, without their being a particle of 
personal feeling in the mind of the writer,—the English press is eaid to be 
as free as the air we breathe. In theory it may be so, but in practice it 
is found to be very different. 

The Times itself is, at the present moment, ina position to illustrate our 
remarks. It censures what it regardsas the improper public conduct ef 
the directors in a well-known company. A criminal information is filed 
against it. The rule is obtained. When it is proposed to make the rule 
absolute, a vigourous resistance is offered to the motion, by the ablest coun- 
sel at the bar. But the resistance is unsuccessful ; the rule is made abso- 
lute, and our contemporary has now, consequently, to rest the issue on 
the verdict of a jury. And yet none of those who are plaintiffs in this 
action against the Times, allege, or pretend to believe, that our contem- 
porary was actuated, in what he wrote, by any personal or improper mo- 
tive. He took the course he did, solely on public grounds. ° 

It is obvious that, in this state of matters, the freedom of the press is 
more in tase than in reality. It is surprising that, with the many in- 
stances which have of late years been brought before the public, provin 
that the press is only nominally free, and is in reality grievously fettered, 
—the legislature has not done something to introduce a better state 
of things. The press asks from no immunity from conseqgences of attacks 
on private character ; but it bas a right to look for protection when the 
motives by which it is actuated are not personal, or in any way improper, 
but spring solely from a desire to promote the public good. 

In the meantime we tender the expression of ovr thanks to the Times, 
for so nobly and so resolutely resisting the attempt which bas been made 
within the last few days to render the press amenable to a committee of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Morris, the manager of that journal, firmly 
persisted to the last in his refusal to furnish the committee with a know- 
ledge of the names of the writers of the letter and the articles referred 
to. And be did this on the manly and lofty ground, that that would be to 
betray the confidence which had been reposed in them. The same course 
ought to be adopted in similar circumstances by every journalist. That 
is the way to raise the character of the press. It is the only way journal- 
ism can ever be elevated to that place which it ought to occupy among | 
the institutions of the country. Where a contributor or occasional corres- 
pondent, is himself influenced by upright and patriotic motives, the editor 
and proprietors of a public journal are bound by every consideration of 
honour and good faith, to throw the shield of their protection around him, 
even though he may have fallen into an error as to fact, or transgressed 
the limits which legal punctiliousness would lay down, The Times has 
nobly asserted this principle in the present instance, and it will raise 
much in public estimation by the course which it has adopted ; while it 
will inspire unbounded confidence in every honest man who contributes 
in any way to its columns.— London Morning Advertiser. 


~~ 


LIEUT,. STRAIN, U.S. N., AND HIS EXPLORATION. 


With the greatest satisfaction we hastened yesterday briefly to announce 
to our readers in an extra sheet, the receipt of the highly gratifying intel- 
ligence that Lieut. Strain and bis party were alive and safe, and a per- 
tion of them bad arrived on the Pacific coast. We now proceed to give 
such particulars as we have been able to gather from the two very intelli- 
gent persons who brought the news to the city. 

From them we learn shat about sixteen days ago, Licut. Strain accom- 
panied by only two of bis men, arrived at Chapigana, in search of provi- 
sions and boats for the relief of the balance of his party, whom he had 
left-four weeks before, on the banks of the Chucanaque river. Learning 
that Mr. Bennett had ample supply of provisions at the depot at the june- 
tion of the Savanna and Lara rivers, he forthwith proceeded there, and 
obtaining the necessary supplies, hastened back. Ourinformant saw and 
conversed with Lieut. Strain on his first arrival at Chapigana, and gave 
him the information that Mr. Bennett had provisions, but did not see 
Lieut. S. again, as that gentleman was on his return down the Savanna 
river, from the depot, while our informant was going up. But in the con- 
versation he had with Lieut. S. he learned that he and his men had been 
forty-nine days in getting from the Atlantic to Point Yavisa, near the 





—contains some of Mr. Elliott’s best portraits, namely those of ex-Mayor 
Kingsland, Mr. Hammersly, and Caleb Lyon, and also one at least of the best 
landscapes ever painted by Mr. Durand, the President of the Academy. This 
best one, to our mind, is not the one generally singled out by our contem- 
poraries, No. 356, Primeval Forest, but No. 386, The June Shower, wherein 


der-storm, with its floods of rain in the distance, and its premonitory pat 
terings nigh at hand. The subject is not an unusual one with landscape 
painters, affording as it does such opportunity for marked contrasts of 
light and shade. It is rarely treated with better success, Note particu 





| ment to the foliage. Even the lightning itself is almost the only streak 
that we can remember, that did not palpably tell of a streak of paint. It 
is a very fine and a very complete picture.—Much praise might also be 
given to Clearing Up, No. 377, by the same experienced hand; but our 
space warns us to forbear, and to bring this notice to a close. 
We pass by a considerable number of artists whose names are familiar 


you may almost see and feel and hear the oncoming of the summer thun- | 


outlet of the Chucanaque river on the Pacific--that after being out fif- 
teen days from the Atlantic, their provisions became entirely exhausted, 
| after which they had to subsist principally upon the nut of the trupa, a 
| species of the palm. The nineteen men left by Lieut. Strain on the Cha- 
| canaque were mostly disabled from sickness and debility. The sufferings 
| of the whole party must have been intense—especially thore of Lieat. S. 
, and bis two companions, who, in their weakened and nearly exhausted 
state, had to cut their way for feur weeks down the bavks of the Chuea- 
naque river, 
| Lieut. Strain reports that the Indians inbabiting the route over whieh 
he travelled, always fled on bis approach, first setting fire to the ranches 
| or huts, destroying their canoes and carrying off all stock and provisions. 
At oue of their settlements he found the remains of not less than five ca- 


On Thursday evening, 16th inst., H. B. M.’s steamer Virago arrived at 
| the mouth of the Savanna, and Capt. Marsball immediately dispatched ® 
| boat up the river to communicate with Mr. Bennett, who, during tbe 
“night, came down tothe Virago. and communicated the intelligence of 
| Lieut. Strain’s arrival and departure from tbe depot on his return to the 
| evccour of hismen. By three o’clock on the morning of the 17th Captain 

Marshall dispatched one of bis largest boats, to the Chucanaque, to render 
‘such aid and assistance to Lieut. Strain as be might require in the recove- 


when compelled to fing ' to the pablic ear, and each of whom without doubt has his own cirele of ry of his men. The two men who accompanied Lt. Strain to the depot, 
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were left there sick, so that he started on his return, unaccompanied by a 
single man of his original party. ; 

That the whole party, or even a portion of it, is safe, is most welcome 
news indeed! and we are momentarily looking for the Virago here, with 
them. We shall hail their arrival in our city with unbounded joy.—Pa- 
nama Star, March 26. 

The Panama Herald publishes the following letter addressed to the 
Editor, dated Chapigana, March 16. 

Dear Six: lam happy to inform the public and his relatives, that 
Lieut. J. G. Strain, of the American Expedition, and his advanced party 
arrived at Yavisa on the 9th inst., after the sufferings of forty-nine days 
in the wilderness. He proceeded to Chapigana, where he made every ar- 
rangement for provisions and boats and deposited the men that were along 
with him, as they were in a fearful state, and returned in person on the 
13th with provisions, to bring down the remaining part of his men. I 
must also inform you that the sufferings of this poor gentleman are be- 
yond all expression, as his body is all ulcerated and eat up with bush 
worms, the clothes torn off his back, wandering through the wilderness 
without any pantaloons, and arrived here barefooted—but being so 
anxious about his men, would insist on returning in person to bring them 











He must wait here to recruit his men, and have some medical aid from 
the Virago, and then he will cross over to Caledonia Bay, and from thence 
commence his surveying operations. He had been misled by the odious charts 
that have beensmade, and his deceitful Indian guides. At every Indian 
village he would come to he would find it on fire and their canoes cut up 
in pieces, so as to afford him no assistance. He had to ford the river when 
he could, and when he could not, made a raft of some logs, and came 
down upon that ; and as this is a river of many snags, where he could 
not get his raft along, he had to grapple along the banks of the Chucuna- 
que the best way he could ; but the worst of all is, that they ran out of 
powder and shot, and had to live upon the sour wild palm nuts. 

I am informed to-day that eleven of his party are either killed or 
starved, which induced the commander of the Virago to send off a very 
strong force in search of them, under the command of Lieut. Forsyth ; 
they are accompanied by Mr. Bennet, of the British Engineer Department. 
I do not assert this for truth, but it is the account current ; nor did Lieut. 
Strain know anything at all, buf*supposed them all to be living when he 
left this. 

Tue Fastest Race on Recorp.—Decidedly the greatest four mile race 
on record has just been concluded on the Metairie Course, near this city. 
Lecompte, the Louisiana horse, won the purse of $2,600 in two straight 
heats.--The time of the first heat was seven minutes and twenty-six sec- 
onds, (7:26); and of the second heat, seven minutes thirty eight and 
three-quarter seconds, (7:382). This is the finest time ever made. 

The entries were, Lecompte the only horse not distanced by Lexington 
in the recent great State post stake race for twenty thousand dollars; 
Lexington, of Kentucky, winner of said race ; and Rubre. The latter 
was distanced on the second heat.—Before starting Lexington was the 
favourite at odds. Large amounts of money were bet upon the result, 
which has thrown the sporting community into the greatest state of ex- 
citement. 

In the celebrated race between Fashion and Boston, the former beat in 
seven minutes thirty-two and one-half seconds, and in the subsequent race 
between Fashion and Peytona, the latter won in seven minutes thirty- 
nine seconds.-- Telegraphic Report, New Orleans, April 8, 


In allusion to the time made on this occasion, a sporting correspondent 
of the N. Y. Herald states that in Bell’s Life there is a record of a four- 
mile match for five hundred guineasrun at Doncaster in 1801, between Mr. 
Johnson’s Sir Solomon, and Sir Harry Vane's Cockfighter, each 5 years 
old, and each carrying 8 st. 7 lbs. The first two miles were run in three 
minutes, and the whole four in seven minutes and between ten and eleven 
seconds. That is a gain of fifteen seconds upon Lecompte. 

The published accounts of the Great Post State Stake race, the result 
of which was recorded in our columns last week, are generally too long 
for us. Here is one however, from the Mobile Register of the 3rd inst., 
that is condensed within reasonable compass. 


This, the most exciting and attractive event in the history of the South- 
ern Turt, came off at the Metairie Course, New Orleans, on Saturday after- 
noon last. It drew together one of the largest crowds ever seen in the 
Crescent City. Visitors were present from every State in the Southwest, 
and indeed from all parts of the Union. In anticipation of the event, the 
utmost excitement had prevailed for many days, which grew to an enthu 
siastic pitch, and the betting grew “ fast and furious,” stimulated by State 
pride, as the time for the race approached. 

It had originally been anticipated that most of the Southwestern States 
would take part in this trial of the merits of their respective horses, but 
entries were eventually made by only Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Kentucky. The terms were: only one horse from each State ; five 
thousand dollars entrance ; four mile heats ; open forall ages; and, each 
horse, not distanced, to receive one thousand dollars, and the wianer the 
remainder of the purse. 

The weather, which fer several days had been very rainy, had made the 
track very heavy and unfavourable ; though abright morning, Saturday, 
with a bracing wind, had slightly improved it. Atanearly hour, the whole 
population of New Orleans, visitors and dwellers, seemed in progress to the 
track, which is about three milesfrom the city. Every form of conveyance 
was put in requisition, and hacks and carriages charged the moderate fee 
of five dollars. At two o’vlock, when the race was to begin, fully thirty 
thousand persons are believed to have been on the course ; which, at two 
dollars each, for admittance, rendered to the proprietors the comfortable 
sum of $60,000, irrespective of badges at $15 each. 

The horses entered were, for Louisiana, 4rrow, by Messrs. Wells, Ken- 
ner and Hiddleston ; for Mississippi, Lecompte, by Messrs. Stark, Inge acd 
Linton ; for Alabama, Highlander, by Messrs. Smith, Hill and Huater ; 
and for Kentucky, Lexington, by Messrs. Clay, Duke, and Viley. 

The favourite, in advance, was Highlander, but the heavy state of the 
track had slightly changed the odds to Lerington, believed to be the 
stronger horse ; yet, his friends did not back him with confidence, while 
the Alabamians pi/ed up most fearlessly upon their represcntative-—We 
have as yet only brief verbal accounts of the race. The first beat was 

won by Lexington, closely followed by Lecompte. Highlander barely 
saved his distance ; and the little Louisiana mare was left behind. The time 
was 8:02.--For the second heat, the Kentuckian and Mississippian closely 
contested, but the girth of the latter, having broken, his antagonist bore 
off the laurel, and the purse, amidst “ three times three for Lexington !” 
Highlander was “ nowhere,” not saving his distance, and in coming down 
the track, ran over and killed a negro and badly injyred a white man, 
who had rushed forward too precipitately. The time of this heat was 8:04. 

Thus terminated the great Post State Race. It will not be looked upon 

as much of an event in consequence of the slow time made, which instead 
of being “the best on record,” as was anticipated, and bet on, by some. 
may be called dead slow. Yet we are assured by an intelligent turfman, 
who witnessed it, that such was the condition of the track, that no horse 
in America could have made better time. 





Tae Evscreic Power Licut.—In the odoriferous suburb of Wands- 
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drawbacks and difficulties attending a private partoership engayed in a 
work of national magnitude, the adveuturers bave realised a piotit out of 
actual sales of colours, at the rate of 15 per cent, per annum, on the total 
capital subscribed, and of which only two-thirds has been as yet expended 
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The boon has now been bestowed upon the world, as thus tested and | 
confirmed by experimental demonstration, of Cheap Electricity, costless 
indeed to the manufacturers, for their profits are made were they to throw 
the electricity into the atmosphere ; and it now remains for Dr. Watson, 
to whose genius and indefatigable energies we owe this triumph of prac- 
tical science, to demonstrate the national and public uses of this great 
power, as he has already demonstrated to the fortunate shareholders the 
commercial value of the mere chemical basis. But we must not say that 
it remains for him to do so—for already preparations are made, in the 
first place, to light up the largest railway station in the metropolis—that 
of the Great Northern at King’s Cross—permanently with the electric 
light, one lamp doing the work of 250 gas burners. Already arrange- 
ments are entered into to extend its application to the conversion of iron 
into steel, in one of the largest steel-converting furnaces in the north, at 
an almost incredible saving of time and cost. In a few days an extensive 
bleaching liquid and powder manufactory will, be in operation, in con- 
nection with the works, producing by an electric current an innocuous 
hyperchloride of soda, at a cost not exceeding that of the deleterious 
chloride of lime, at present making such inroads upon our linen, in the 
bands of unscrupulous washerwomen ; and in a short time a commensu- 
rate revolution will take place in locomotion by aid of the same great 
natural agent, first in economising fuel by a vast reduction in the cost, 
and, a still greater improvement, in the effective value of the process of 
coking and of desulphurising coke ; and, by and by, in the actual substi- 
tution of electricity for steam for all the purposes for which steam has 
been heretofore employed. ‘ 
Truly, as a contemporary wittily and wisely observes, steam must give 
way to electricity, and the genius of Watt must be superseded by that of 
this worthy son of Watt—Watson.--London paper, March 23. 





How to Make Hens po truer Dury.—The happiest days in our vir- 
tuous life have been spent in the country. There’s where we fastened 
virtue on us, drove in the nails and clinched them on the inside, to make 
a sure thing of it, This virtue isa great thing, and among other good 
effects, it leads us to do all the good we can to assist our fellows to the 
fruit of our experience. The following may be serviceable to our farmer 
friends : 

One day, in our youth, while on the magnificent farm of Mrs. Nancy 
Smalleye, we watched her straggling with a fractious hen biddy, which 
she had seized by the legs and was resolutely bearing from the hen roost. 
The screams of the fowl were truly awful, and she spread her feathers 
some, and indulged in sundry fierce pecks at the under pinnings of Mrs. 
Smalleye, evidently dissatisfied with the undignified mode of her convey- 
ance. 

“ What are you going to do with her?” asked we; “‘ going to have a 
stew for dinner?” 

“ A stew? Nochild,”’ was the answer. 
and I’ll show you.” 

The tub was speedily brought. 

“ Turn it upside down,” said she. 

We did as we were bid, wondering what was to be done with the biddy. 
Immediately Mrs. Smalleye clapped the enraged hen under the tub, and 
with a triumphant voice exclaimed— 

“ There now, stay there you pesky critter! I'll have it out of you to-day, 
or you shan’t have a mouthful of wittles.”’ 

“ Have what out of her?” inquired we, in a perfect cloud of innocent 
unsophisticacity. 

“ The egg, of course,” said she. 

* Why, you can’t make a hen lay an egg, can you?” 

* Poor child!” said Mrs, Smalleye, with uplifted eyes and a compassion- 
ate smile upon us, “‘ You don’t know howI doit. You see, dear Willie, 
hens will get lazy like other folks, and shirk their duty and don’t lay, as 
if we could afford to keep them for nothing. Some folks will put up with 
it, but, | won’t ; I won’t be imposed upon by no hen, no indeed. I know 
their eggs, and I can tell as sure as ever was, who does lay and whodon’t. 
Them that lays, I let have their liberty, and go around and pick and scratch 
and court the roosters, and tantalize each other, and do just about what 
they please. But them that don’t, I allers put them under the tub. The 
handles you see, dear, leave just crack enough for them to see the other 
hens enjoying themselves—and its aggravating enough, I know. Sometimes 
they’re mighty stubborn, and won’t give in, but eventually they come to 
their milk, as the saying is, and lay an egg—and then I lets them out. 
This hen is the contrariest ben I’ve seen. I don’t much expect to see an 
egg out of her before four o’clock.- But its got to come—yes, indeed !”’ 
Luckily for the hen, it did “* come out” in the course of an hour, and 
she was liberated, and went off cackling proudly, evidently cheered by 
the pleasing consciousness of having done her duty.—Literary Museum. 


“ Fetch me a tub from the shed, 





EprrortaL Curtosiry ; CommENtT NExpLEss.—The conduct of the Czar 
presents the brightest contrast to the duplicity and treachery of England. 
He has not manifested any disposition to impair the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire. . ys . The reader will derive from this exposi- 
tion of Russian policy the highest conception of the genius and energy of 
the Czar. a ™ ° ’ The effect of the disclosures will be to 
contrast, in the strongest possible light, British perfidy and Russian can- 
dor.—From a leading article on the Secret Correspondence between 
Great Britain and Russia, im, the “ Richmond Enquirer.” 





Tue Bear in Mr, Puncn’s MENAGERIE ; By the Keeper.—We beg leave 
to commend what follows to the writer of the preceeding brief extracts. 


There he is, ladies and gentlemen! Let me direct your attention to 
that gigantic and bulky kevodruped, the Rooshan Bear. This hinterestin’ 
but ill lookin’ speciment of Natural Istory is, as his name implies, an in- 
abitant of the North of Europe: in which dominions the Lion bein un- 
known, he is looked upon by the unhappy and ignorant natives as the 
King of Beasts. In disposition, howsomdever, he by no means resembles 
the generosity and magnanimity of that noble hanimal; his natur’ par- 
takin’ of the craft and cunnin’ of the fox, the malice of the hape or baboon, 
and the fierceness and woracity of the larfin’ iena. 
The hanimal now before you, ladies and gentlemen, is well known. He 
is better known than trusted. Bears in general is treacherous hanimals ; 
but more particularly that there individjle of the genius. He keeps his 
eye upon his prey for years together, awaitin’ his opportunity an underd 
times patienter and slier than a cat watchin’ a mouse. In the meanwhile 
he conceals his carniverous propensities with so much art as to impose 
upon and deceive the closest hobserver ; whereby experienced judges have 
been led into the mistake of supposin’ of him to be a wegetable feeder. In 
conseqvence of the hinsidjus character of the Roosban Bear I ope ladies 
and gentlemen will excuse me from wenturin on the dangerous attempt of 
henterin his den. This azardous and foolardy experiment has been tried 
by three Quakers, who is said to have went in and shook im by the por; 
but I ave not yet eerd whether they’ve come out again. 
The Rooshan Bear is notorious for his cruelty and windictiveness t6 the 
human specie ; and ‘specially to the female sect, in which barbarity he 
exceeds the Howrang Howtang. The story of the unfortnit Nuns of 
Minsk, whose backs was cruelly lacerated by this onmerciful brute is too 
familiar to inspire comment. 
Though the inabitant of Russia, the Bear of that country extends his 
ravidges and depredations into the adjinin’ territories in all directions, as 
far as he possible can. Being sometimes resisted by the courage of the 
poppilation. he is forced to beat a retreat, and take to his eels with a flea 
in his ear, and a sore ed, wich as been more than wunce inflicted by the 
renowned Schamyl, the Lion Wallis of Circassia. 
The diet of the Rooshan Bear consists mostly of the witals of the nation, 
or innards, which he is purwided with under tbe influence of fear by the 
Rooshian serfs, to satisfy his mawr. Peraps you’ll be of opinion that them 
as demeans themselves to carry'im is wissera is a sort of creechurs that 
ain’t fitfor no better employment. For want of proper offal this here 
hanimal have been pitchin’ into Turkey, which bein’ too tough for him, 
he is now sufferin’ from indigestion. 
The temper of the Rooshan Bear is usually morose and sullen, inter- 
rupted with fits of rage and frenzy ; when be goes down on bis marrow- 
bones and turas his eyes up into his ed growlin’ meanwhile and showin 
his teeth, in a manner orrible to witness and painful to relate. Of late 
this hanimal bas grown so furious that we have resolved to chain and 
muzzle him, which, though a service of danger and difficulty, we shall en- 
deavour to accomplish bundeterred by peril and regardless of expense, 
I shall now, ladies and gentlemen, proceed to exhibit some highdear of 
this hanimal's ferocity, by means of stirrin’? him up with a long Pole; a 
Pole in bis flank bein’, as you will observe, a sort of thing as renders him 
particklarly cautankerus. ; 
Very curious Exnisirton.—There is at present submitted to public in- 
spection in the Museum of Art at Marlborough-honse, London, a small 
bat exceedingly curious and interesting collection of models in clay and 
wax which are believed to be original studies by Michael Angelo, Raf: 
faelle, Donatello, and other celebrated [talian sculptors. The collection, 
having been offered to the French Government and to the trustees of the 
British Museum and the National Gallery without finding a purchaser, is 








nation by the best judges, and have its value ascertained. Should the 
result be considered favourable, the Board of Trade may, perhaps, be in- 
duced to bay the collection, which undoubtedly would form an important 
addition to the Museum. The specimens possessing the chief interest are 
not more than half-a-dozen in number, and are such as an uneducated eye 
would pass over with indifference ; yet persons the most competent to 
judge declare that one object alone—eaid to be the original study in terra 
cotta, by Raffaelle, for his Jonah—is worth £1,500, and that the value of 
the whole cannot be stated at less than £3,000, The collection, which was 
found in a house in Florence, appears to be considered genuine by the 
cognoscenti, and undoubtedly the best specimens contained in it have a 
very highly instructive character stamped on them. If they served no 
other purpose thap to show the extraordinary care with which the great 
Italian masters prepared themselves for the execution of their chefs d’au- 
vre, they would be worth the price put upon them. The Bacchus of Mi- 
chael Angelo is seen, first brought out as a skeleton figure, marvellously 
executed, and so also with his David, the striking anatomical studies for 
the limbs of which are included in the collection. There are also the stu- 
dies for his Appollo, his Marsyas, the Hercules and Cacus, which was sub- 
sequently executed by inferior hands, and several others of his greatest 
works, all possessing extreme interest to the lovers of art. Some of the 
specimens ascribed to Donatello are worthy of attentive examination— 
among them a cow in terra cotta, which excited an immense sensation in 
Florence when first discovered, and which is said to have occupied Barto- 
lini, an eminent professor, three entire lectures in discussing its merits, 
The antiquarian interest of the collection is hardly inferior to that which 
it possesses on the score of art, and it may be noted as a curious circum- 
stance connected therewith that a marvellously-executed burfan hand in 
terra cotta by Michael Angelo, casts from which are in almost every stu- 
dio in Europe, is now for the first time produced, and publicly exhibited. 





Tue New Enoursu Bisuor.--The Rev. W. K. Hamilton, who has been 
appointed to succeed the late Bishop of Salisbury, was educated at Eton, 
and was afterwards one of the favourite pupils of the late Dr. Arnold. 
He entered at Christ Church, Oxford, took the highest honours in classics, 
and was chosen a fellow of Merton College, where he formed the acquain- 
tance of the late Bishop Denison, an acquaintance which subsequently 
ripened into an intimate and devoted friendship. He acted as curate to 
the late Bishop at St. Peter’s, Oxford, and on Dr. Denison’s elevation to 
the episcopate became his examining chaplin and Canon of Salisbury. 
He is said to possess considerable power as a preacher, but is chiefly re- 
markable for the simplicity of his character and the consistent piety of 
his life. 

The Bishopric was in the first instance offered to the Rev. J. J. Blunt, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at the University of Cambridge, and de- 
clined by him on the ground that, though still well and active, his increas- 
ing years might shortly deprive him of the means of discharging the 
duties of an office the arduous nature of which was entirely new to him. 





Tue New Jupcr.--Mr. Crowder, Q. C., of the Western Circuit, has been 
appointed@udge in the place of the late Mr. Justice Talfourd.—On that 
circuit there was a general hope that Mr. Crowder might be selected. 
He has been many years on it, and for several years he has been the leader. 
He has gained his high position by unwearied application and anxiety 
for the interests of his clients. 

Mr. Justice Crowder’s antecedents (says the V. Y. Tribune) are few.-- 
Richard Budden Crowder, born about 1800, is the son of a wealthy gen- 
tleman in London. He waseducated at Eton College, and graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1821, he was called to the bar, at Lin- 
coln’s inn, confined his practice chiefly to common law, went the Western 
Circuit, of which he was one of the “ leaders,” (i. e. the two or three who 
have most of the practice,) and was made a Queen’sCounsel in 1837, On 
the death of the eccentric Sir Charles Wetherell, in 1846, he was appoint- 
ed Recorder of Bristol, with a salary of $5,000 a year. He also was 
Counsel for the Admiralty, and Judge-Advocate of the Fleet, both of which 
offices are necessarily vacated by his promotion. In 1841, he unsuccessfully 
contested the Parliamentary representation of Winchester. He has sat 
for the borough of Liskeard in Cornwall, since 1849. In politics he isa 
reformer, favourable to the extension of the suffrage, in proportion as the 
people become better educated, and ‘is decidedly opposed to the arro- 
gant assumption of dominion by the priesthood, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant.”-—Mr. Crowder made no attempt to distinguish himself in 
Parliament. He voted with the liberal, or rather the Ministerial, party. 
He hae no pretentions to eloquence. It is possible that, since he quitted 
college, he has never read a page of fiction or ten lines of poetry. He is 
simply a sound, acute, persevering, and hard lawyer, and will probably 
as such, become eminent as a Judge. 





PropaBLe Break-up or A Cotony.--By recent advices from the island of 
Tristan d’ Acunaba, off East coast of Africa, we have learned the death of old 
Governor Glass, who for many years has, with his people of a bundred 
or more, dwelt in that Island. He died about the last week in December, 
of a most painful cancer, that for a few years has been destroying his chin 
and throat. He was not far from eighty years of age, and has made him- 
self known and respected by a large number of masters of ships that have 
touched there for supplies, by his kindness and attention. A great many 
of the American whaling fleet out in those seas touch at that island for 
fresh supplies, though they seldom anchor, because of the sudden storms 
of wind that endanger their safety. The island is about 40 miles in cir- 
cumference, exceedingly rocky and mountainous ; and from the prevailing 
Northerly winds sweeping oft times with the force of a hurricane, the 
poor people can grow little else than potatoes,—all grains breaking down 
by the first storm. Then, too, the yield of potatoes, though superior in 
quality is necessarily small, for every year the crop must be put into new 
ground, as the soil is not deep, and the heavy rains wash out its strength 
and virtue, leaving little else but the rocky sub-stratum. There are about 
one hundred and fifty, or less, inhabitants on this lone Isle, of whom only 
eight are men, the remainder being women and children. Rev. Mr. Tay- 
lor, sent out from England by the Foreign Missionary Society, dwells 
among them, instructing their children, and preaching to them. Since 
the death of their patriarchal Governor, he was written to England in be- 
half of the people for a ship to take them all away, either to find a home 
in Oregon on our own Pacific Coast, or in the new world of Australia. 
They have long been dissatisfied, and the failure of their crops creates the 
fear of starvation. It would indeed be a mercy to relieve them from the 
solitary, hard-working life they have led on that rock ; and yet the facili- 
ties of the island for water and fresh provisions, so long afforded whale 
ships cruising there, have been such, that their loss will be essentially felt. 
— St. Helena Correspondent N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

A Perrirtep ABORIGINAL OF THE West.—Yesterday afternoon, as some 
workmen were engaged in excavating acellar on Linton street, a short 
distance below John, they came in contact with a hard substance about 
nine feet below the grade of the street, which, after some trouble was ex- 
cavated and brought to light, and proved to be a human body ina perfect 
state of petrifaction. This extraordinary specimen of the human race is 
a male about five feet seven inches in length. The hair is cut very short, 
and seems to have been shaved in several parts, as its formation Is perfect 
and apparently uninjured by time. The face is singularly formed, and 
differing in shape and expression from any of the races of the present 
age. What is more remarkable, the body is perfect in all its parts, every 
muscle, fibre and sinew being perfectly developed. The colour is rather 
of a light grey, and in some parts approaches very near to the white man, 
although this may have been produced by the action of the soil in which 
it has been buried, perhaps for ages. A number of eminent scientific gen- 
tlemen visited this remarkable and strange exhumation yesterday after- 
noon, but nothing of a definite character was arrived at relative to the 
cause, or what length of time it had lain there, although all agreed that 
several hundred years must have elapsed since it was buried. The body 
will be removed to the City Council Chamber, in the City Buildings, this 
morning, where it may be seen by those of our citizens who are desirous 
of witnessing one of the most wonderful freaks of nature. On Monday it 
will be shipped to the National Institute at Washington, where it will re- 
main permanently for the inspection of the world at large.—Cincinnais 
Enquirer, April 1. =, 

Lerrer or OLiver CromweLti.—At a sale of antograpbs held yester- 
day at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s of Piccadilly. there occurred a most 
interesting letter of Oliver Cromwell, addressed in his own hand, “ For 
my esteemed friend Mr. Cotton, pastor to the church, att Boston in New 
England, theise,”” October 2, 1651. This interesting letter was written 
shortly after the battle of Worcester. He alludes to the difficulties he has 
iin treating with some of the Scotch party, ‘‘ whoe were (I 


experience¢ 
verily thinke) Godly, but thorough weaknesse, and the subtiltye of Sa- 
than, inuolued in interests against the Lord and his people. With what 


tendernesse we haue proceeded with such, and that in synceritye, V¥ pa- 
pers (which I suppose you haue seen) wiil in part manifest, and — 
you some comfortable assurance off. The Lord hath maruelously oper. 
ed even against them, and now againe, when all the power wna Sees i 
into the Scottish Kinge and the malignant partie, they inuadeinge Eng 
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now exhibited at Marlborough-bouse that it may undergo a careful exami- 


land, the Lord rayned vpon them such snares as the enclosed will shew, 
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——— ee 
only the narrative is short in this, that of their whole armie when the nar- 
por was framed not fiue of theire whole armie were returned. . . - 
What is the Lord a doeing? What prophesies are now fullfillinge? Whce 


is a Godlike ours?” The letter concludes with many expressions of 
Christian sympathy. Mr. Carlyle does not appear to bave seen the origi- 
nal letter, bat has used the copy among the Arundell MSS. After a vi- 

s competition, the lot above described sold for £36 to Mr. H. Stevens, 
the American agent._London paper, March 23. 





Tux Carrices or Cexsorsuir.—The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, writing on the 20th ult., says—An incident connected with the 
drama has just occurred which is exciting some interest among persons 
connected with theatricals and with the press. It appears that a lady, 
who I believe formerly belonged to the theatrical profession, was induced 
in consequence of the absence of Mademoiselle Rachel, to appear at the 
Théatre Frangais in one of the characters in which that great tragedian 
appears to great advantage—that of Hermione. The attempt was a ha- 
gardous one, and it did not meet with the success anticipated. On the 
contrary, the strongest signs of disapprobation were manifested by the 
audience at the failure. You are aware that Monday is the day the Pa- 
ris papers publish their theatrical feuilletons, and it was naturally ex- 

ted that the failure of the Francais would be noticed. To the asto- 
nishment of the editors of the papers an order emanating from the proper 
authority—it is said a ministerial authority—was sent round to the pa- 
rs, forbidding them to insert any observations on the failure in question, 
n fact as if no such o¢currence had taken place at all. 
tionnel appears without any feuilleton. The theatrical critic in the Dé- 
bats, in alluding to Hermione, speaks with enthusiasm of Rachel, and of 
what she would do if she were present, but does not allude to what was 
really done. Ministerial intervention in such a case is difficult to ac- 
count for, as politics could have nothing to do with it; and it is very 
doubtful whether the Emperor or the other members of the cabinet would 
approve of such a prohibition, which is at once stupid and ridiculous. It 
has done more to excite disgust than a more serious affair. 


Tne Canapa Company.—A meeting of the Canada Company took place 
today, Mr. C. Franks presiding, when the annual statement was unani- 
mously adopted. The progress made in the eales of land is announced 
to have been most satisfactory, while the system of leasing has also prov- 
ed extremely advantageous. The surplus, exclusive of the additional 
yalue of the unsold land beyond its worth as originally estimated, is 
£556,824, and the amount of outstanding debentures to the 31st of Decem- 
ber is £85,200. With regard to the 645,234 acres of land, the remaining 
property of the company, it is stated that, although valued at the price 
of 9s. 4d. per acre, the estimate formed from an inspection in 1847, thedi- 
rectors believe that much better terms on the average can now be secured, 
Taking into consideration the rates at which sales have lately been effec- 
ted, and making allowance for the inferior and undrained locations, they 
consider 20s. per acre will ultimately be realized. The rapid develop- 
ment of the province through the increased facilities of communication 
continues unchecked, and in the Huron district so great has been the 
competition to obtain favourable selections that the settlers are known to 
have paid high rates of interest to complete their purchases. It was sug- 
gested that, asa lengthened period had elapsed since the last survey, 
it would not be impolitic to take measures for arriving at an accurate es- 
timate of the value of the property, a question to which the directors 
promised to give attention.— Times March, 23. 





An AGricuLturAL Grievance.—In Bedfordshire wheat is sold by the 
load of 5 bushels imperial measure, each bushel containing 8 gallons; the 
average weight per bushel is 63lbs. avoirdupois. Berks discards all con- 
sideration of weight. Chester sells by 75lbs. per bushel, Cheshire mea- 
sure, or 9 gallons and 23-28ths of agallon. At Launceston the customery 
Cornish bushel contains 16 gallons ; at Helston, 24 gallons, At Bodmin 
it is assumed that an imperial bushel of wheat weighs 62lbs., and one of 
barley 52lbs. In Gloucestershire matters are managed by help of the gal 
lon of 8 imperial bushels, and in Herefordshire by weights of various 
descriptions. In Middlesex the bushel contains 84 gallons ; in Monmouth 
the bushel is of 8 ga'lons. Suffolk has its coomb, and Northumberland 
its boll. In Anglesea wheat is sold by the quarter of 63 gallons ; in Car- 
digan by weight, at the rate of 65lbs. to the bushel ; in Carmarthen in 
the same manner, but at the rate of 64lbs, to the bushél. In Flintshire 
the mode of selling wheat, oats, and barley varies, but it is generally 
done by “hobbet.” “The hobbet of wheat is equal to 2 measures, or 4 
strikes, or 21 gallons, or 168lbs. The hobbet of barley is equal to 2 mea- 
sures or 4 strikes, or 2] gallons, or 147lbs. A hobbet of oatp is equal to 2 
meastires, or 4 strikes, or 21 gallons, or 105 lbs.” In Glamorgansbire 
they carry on business by help of a “stack” of 3 imperial bushels for 
wheat, and for oats of 6 imperial bushels. In different parts of the coun- 
try they havea local measure which they call a Welsh bushel. 


Ferocious DueLtme.—On Sunday a duel was fought between two gen- 
tlemen from New Orleans. The scene of it was in the grove, south of the 
buildings known as the “ Six Sisters,” in the lower suburbs of the city. 

The parties were Chas. Roman, son of ex-Governor Roman, and W, H. 
Bouligny, son of a late senator from Louisiana of that name. The fight 
commenced at one o’clock, with small swords for weapons. The first pass 
was made by Mr. Bouligny, whose sword struck upon the suspender but- 
ton of bis antagonist, and broke in two, In the pass of Mr. Roman, made 
simultaneously, the sword penetrated the side of Mr. Bouligny, inflicting 
a slight but not dangerous wound. The swords being broken. the parties 
resorted to pistols, at five paces. At the first fire Mr. Bouligny received 
the ball of his antagonist back of the hip. The wound, we learn, was 
eo, but slight. The shot of Mr. Bouligny passed on without touch- 

g. 


We learn that the duel originated in an old misunderstanding, but 
after both parties had stood steel and fire, they conceived a higher Te- 
spect for each other, and left the field reconciled. They returned to New 
Orleans in the steamer Oregon yesterday.—Mobile Tribune, April 4. 





, Tue Arter Dinner SPEECH AT THE IMPROVEMENT Crus—( Reported 
literally by Punch).—Well—now—myhonangallan fren’—S’ Charles Na- 
pier ’s goin’ t’ th’ Baltic. Why’s S’Charlesnapier goin’ sh’ th’ Baltic? 
Tell you why’s goin’ to Balt—hic! ’s goin’ to give Zemparussia dusagood 
srash’n, (Loud cheering) Sha’s why S’Charl’ Snapier’s going’ sh’ Baltic. 
(“ Bravvo Charley!) Shomeshay we’re norrawar. Norrawar! Hashha! 
No! Norrawar! Noshexactly awar. But myhonangallan fren’ ’clar’ 
war soon as get ina Baltic. Get into Baltic give my honannangal fren’ 
"shority to ’clar’ war. (Vociferous cheers.) Leave evryshing to myhon- 
angallan fren’. Only lem get safeintobaltic. Zshen you'll see! You'll 
she’m versoon bring Zshempra Nich’las to’s senses. Blow sh’ old vaga- 
bon’s navy ’boutisears like skyrocks wildfire Guyfawkes Housea-commons, 
an’ Fifshanovemba. (Tumultous applause.) Zshen\’men, here’s all your 
vehgood healts! I beggapard’n—here’s my horangal’n fren’s shjolly goo 
health! “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” &c. (Chorus by the whole of the 
company, amid which the right hon. orator tumbled down.) 

Lieut. 8. G. CressweLt.—The Queen having been pleased to com- 
mand Lieut. Samuel Gurney Cresswell, formerly of the Investigator dis- 
covery ship, and the first to accomplish the northwest passage, to attend 
at Buckingham Palace, the enterprising young officer had the honour of 
complying with her Majesty’s commands on Monday, and submitted his 
sketches, made by him during his service in the Investigator, and exhibi- 
ting some of the most interesting scenes brought under his notice during 
the discovery of the northwest passage by Capt. M’Clure. Her Majesty 
examined the drawings minutely, and put numerous questions to Lieut. 
Cresswell relative to the long and hazardous voyage of the Investigator, 
which he answered to the entire satisfaction of the Queen. The sketches 
are to be, by special permission, dedicated to her Majesty. Lieut. Cress- 
well is now serving in the Archer, 14, screw steam-corvette, and leaves 
for the Baltic in the course of the present week.— Times, March 24. 





Commerce or Quenec.—The published statement of the commerce of 


Quebec of 1853 shows a very large increase upon the preceding year. The 
exports from Quebec, including 49 new oie. omental to $9,773,832, 
txhibiting an increase of over 80 per cent. compared with 1852. Theim- 
ap in 1853 amounted to $6,408,872, exhibiting a corresponding increase, 
= . _ anon $1,247,352 was from the United States, while the exports 
7 af ~ a was only $3,044. In 1853 there arrived at Quebec 
-, — achag ed L rt 1852. In vessel tonnage Quebec is only second to 
ped igdaeS « ry ne that of any other port of the North American 

oe she made but slow progress through a period of 200 
years, there are now but few cities having a more rapid growth in com- 
merce and population than Quebee,— Detroit Paper. 


A New View or Nrcara—The of; 
an Trishman of the better class who sheaahe | wopheery inthe fhe 


ionable mania in paying a visit to th i i 
at the Falls, and taking a look at t Sener re... Petty scrives 


he surrounding wonders, addressed him 








The Constitu- | 


and men about horses. 








self to a gentleman: “ And is this Niagara Falls?” “ Yes,” was the 

reply. “ And what’s there here to make such a bother about?” “ Why,” 

said the gentleman, “ do you not see the mighty river, the deep abyss, the 
reat sheet of water pouring down?” Pat, looking at the water, replies 
esitatingly, “dnd what’s to hinder it?” 





How to CLariry Warer.—A correspondent of the Sydney Morning 
Herald says :—At this place both the water and the pasturage were bad ; 
the former, in fact, could hardly be used, and this, we found, was a diffi- 
culty which attended us throughout the journey. Fortunately, however, 
we had provided ourselves with a very simple remedy in the shape of a sup- 
ply of alum. Even the muddiest water can be made clear as crystal by 
mixing with it a small portion of this mineral, pounded very fine—say a 
pennyweight to the bucket. In less than a minute after the alum is ap- 
plied, all the clay and other impurities held in solution coagulate and 
fall to the bottom, leaving the water above perfectly clear. 





Discorainc.—The proceedings instituted by the shareholders of the 
Constitutionne/ newspaper against Dr. Veron, its late part proprietor and 
manager, on the ground of an alleged unfair distribution among them of 
the proceeds of the sale, has just been brought to a close. The judgment 


of the Court is that Dr. Veron shall refund to the shareholders the enor- 


mous sum of 1,180,000f., the proceeds of the sale having been nearly 
2,000,000f. 

Lonxpon Post Orrice News.—Since the departure of the Russian em- 
bassy from Chesham Place, Baron Brunow’s letters are all refused there, 





and the postman sends them back to St. Martin’s-le-Grand with the red ink 
inscription—* Gone away. Address not known. 


Try Berlin.” ® 





A ConversaTiIonaL TRuTH.— Women never tire of talking about babies, 





An ADVERTISEMENT.—If NICHOLAS will meet SIR CHARLES NA- 


PIER in the Baltic, he will hear of something to his Advantage. 
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PROBLEM No. 276, sy S. N. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SS 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 275. 


White. Black. 
1. Qt BS. | P to Kt7 ch. 
2. K to Kt. K to Kt 6. 
3. Qto B 2 ch, | K moves. 
4. Qw B3ch. R interposes. 
5. Q to B 5 ch. R interposes. 
6. Q to Q 6. K moves. 
7. Qto Q 3 checkmate. 








DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Issue Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
neil & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland, 
. Please address, post paid, 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Shi 8. 

83 South Street, New York. 
ng REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 

above. mar4—3m., 





RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
M struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 


at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septlO 4ms. 


GOOD BOOKS ON EURCPE AND THE EAST. 


I. JERMANN’S PICTURES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 

“In a brief compass, a correct-idea of Russian Life and Manners.”"—Springfield Republican, 

Il. WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** 4 brilliant and most instructive work.’’—Courder. 

III. EOTHAN: or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

** Nothing so sparkling, so graphic, so truthtul, has issued from the press in many a day.”’— 
London Critic. 

IV. EUROPE PAST AND PRESENT: A comprehensive Manual of European History and 
Geography. By F. H. Ungewitter. 12mo, cloth, $2. He, 

“A treasure-house of information accurately compressed. ’’—Churchman. 

¥. PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. Third edition. 2 vols. 12mo, with illus- 


trations, $2 50. ” F 5 
‘a rich and reliable mass of European Information ’’—Philadelphia Courier. 


‘* We know not of another travel book on Europe that is so amusing, interesting and instructive 
a#'this.’’—Boston Post. 

VI. VIEWS-A-FOOT; Or, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. By 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

‘t Among a hundred volumes already issued on the subject, it seems to us the best and liveliest.” 
—London Atheneum. 

VII. CALVERT’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO.,, Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


GOUPIL & CO., 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 

. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de l’Ecole des Beaux Arts), con- 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by Henrique! l/upont, after thegreat Fresco by De la Roche. 

Size of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, plain prints, 
$37 50 per set. for which the engraver was awarded the first prize (4,000 francs) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in x is also the only Plate Engraving tor which a me- 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 

Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. Size 10 by 

















This Plate, 


2. FAUST AND MARGARET. 
6 inches. Price, plain prints, $7 50. ~~ 

3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE, Engraved by Girardet, after the great 
national picture by Leutve. Size 38 by 22, inches. Price, plain prints, $15; coloured in exqni- 
“the us Tai to the trad 

s scount to the trade. 

Mesers. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to their rich and varied 
asso! f Artists’ Materials. . 

No Be -Ontalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 


‘UP THE RIVER. 


UP THE RIVER. Ry F. W. Shelton. | vol, 12mo, with 36 elegant Engravings from original 
designs. $125. Third Thousand. 

‘* A new and invaluable vein is opened by one who wields a honeydropping pen. His pictures 
of country life are genuine master-pieces ; he describes the familiar facts of natural history which 
daily pass before his eyes with all the charming naivett of old White, of Selbourne ; and slily in- 
troduces into his pleasant narrative a roguish humour that is quite irresistible. Our praise of 
these letters is not prompted by the fame of the author, for we had learned to admire them before 
we discovered that they are from the pen of a writer whose originality and vigour have already 
made him a favourite with the public.’—Liferary —— in the New York Tribune. 

** He makes rare pictures with a pen. Whether he describes arustic gate, a rat, a robin, a 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen’s-nest, or an ice-storm, it is always just the thing His animals 
seem to me as true to nature as if painted by Landseer, his birds as if done by Audubon, inani- 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in painting, by Ostende, landscapes as beautiful as if put on 
canvas. by Claude.’’—Literary Correspondence of Knickerbocker. 

“It is full of the country ; trees wave and the sweet breath of the new mown hay is therein, 
with touches of pathos, and good-hearted feeling ; while, through all, in @ hidden stream of melo- 
dy, like a clear rill, runs the ever a ve ri — facile style of one of the most captivating 
im ry wri day.’—N. Y. Daily Times. 

aN Casket of Se uck thoughts S ny arranged and daintily garnished with ornaments, 
as simple as th e tasteful.’ —Knicherbocker, 

7 Atousding wit choice morsels of delicate wit, sly stabs at the frivolities of society, and 0a 
thetic appexls to the sentiments, the book is # literary feast, « pen 10 all mankind.”’— ough Notes. 

“There are few books in which the English language is written with such purity and :aste, and 
we cordially commend the book to all wko * love the charms which nature io her votary yields.”’ 


—Springsi ‘epublican. 
— CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 








Just published by 





o POOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Oapt. 
AB My + Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, April 15th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
ge See coseven until ae for. sat ebiitindiniitiiitaa’ te nt ite 
or t ASSA, i nequa elegance , 
reight or passage, having uneq POWARD K. GOLLINS & CO., 56 Wall Street 


Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The steamship BRCTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail April 29th, 1954. 





PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, L.1..D., 
number ot pupils for the Junior Class of any respectable Colleye. 
from Philadelphia, near the Pennsylvania Railway, ina at cuce healthful, retired and 


prepares a limited 
He resides nine mil-s 








“West Haverford, Pennyivantin March Bik, ee eni—st 

LATEST AND BEST WORKS ON TUREBY AND RUSSIA. 
NOW many. 

fas othe aan may Werte WF Sapa ea With e Colected Bikuoisgica! Map ef 


** Mr. Smyth has had rare opportunities. | Few men have crossed and recrossed the empire in 
so many directions—and many are the errors, the false reports, the misconceptions as to fact or 
motive which are here corrected by an able and impartial witness.””"—London Atheneum, Febru- 
ary 25th, 1854. 

‘* Mr. Smyth’s mode of travelling was well adapted to observe the character and condition of 
the people, as well as to form a jad ment upon the mode of government, and its effects. 

his ye in publishing this volume was less to give an account of his journeyings, then to throw 
what light he could upon the Turkish empire and people. He has a pleasant, picturesque and di- 
rect style, and also, that knowledge of the past » hich is necessary t make travel prefitable ; but 
he does not overlay his subjects with history.’’—London Spectator, Febr uary, 26th, 1854. 


ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the Volga and 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author ot “A Journey 
to Nepaul.’’ From the 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, two maps and 
eighteen Cuts. 75 cents. 


Sevex Hosprep Cortes of this work are advertised by one English Circulating Library ! 
’ 


Extracts from Notices of the Press— ‘ 


‘* The latest and best account of the actual state of Russia. '’— m Standard. 

‘The book of a quick and honest observer. Pull of delightful efftertainment ’’—Lon. Exam’r. 

“A witness worth listening to on matters whereon good evidence js particularly difficult to ob- 
tain.’ ’— London Guardian, 

*No work of similar character with the same lightness of execution has conveyed an equally 
clear idea of the vast empire com of so man ee tionate parts.’’—London Critic, 

“ Mr. Olipbant bas not only travelled where few European travellers have been before him 
but he has wande ed amid scenes of which everybody is anxious to hear. His clear and rapi 
descriptions set objects before our eyes with uppretending vivianess ; and the notes be jotsdown 
are always worth attending to.”’—London Leader. 

“No ponee who would make himself well posted in those portions of Russian territory which 
are like y to grow into importance in the struggle, can afford to dispense with Mr. Oli- 
phanv’s book. To ali such persons it is reall indispensable.’’—N. Y. Daily Times. 

* Mr. Oliphant is an acute observer, and intelligent man, a clear and vigorous and succint 
writer, and bis book embodies the best account of Sou hern Russia that has ever appeared. His 
account of Sevastopol will find many interested readers,’’—Boston Atlas 

*’ This book reminds us more of Stephen’s delightful ‘ Incidents of Travel’ than any other book 
with which we are acquainted. Itis an extremely in ing and vsluable book. He was as 
sharp at seeing as a live Yankee, and he has given us the fruits of his observations in a very gra- 
phic and interesting style ’—Boston Traveller. 

* The volume is illustrated by a number of wood-cuts and by two usefal maps. It is a valua- 
ble contrinution to our knowledge of Russia, and should be read by all who desire to be well-in- 
formed.’’—N. Y¥. Commercial Advertiser, 

* Every person desirous 0! possessing information as to the manners and customs of the people 
and the condition of the country, shou d precure this work.’’—Aany Transcript. 

‘* The book is very readable and entertaining.’"—Aany Express, 

‘* More than ordinary interest is now attached to the book, trom its treating of a country—the 
Russian shores of the Black Sea—that is likely to be the theatre of a sanguinary war. The author 
gives excellent sketches of the country, Russian habits, institutions, &c. The volume is both in- 
structive and entertaining '"'—Troy Daily Times. 


‘* This is a very valuab e work. especialiy at this particular time, when the power of Russia 
seems about to be tested, and its vast resources called into requisition.’’—Bos, Chris. Fi eeman. 
** Its descriptions of life among the people of the parts in ti its phil bic generaliza- 





tions on the present condition and probable destiny of these countiies, and its picturesque views 
of the sublime natural scenery which there abounds, all combine to make this work more inter- 
esting and attractive than any novel.’”’—Lovwell Journal and Courier 

** One of the most observant of English traveliérs, and one of the most racy of English writers.”’ 
—Portland Eclectic. ° 

** What he writes of the country bordering upon the Black Sea is particularly valuable at this 
time, as it is the ground now occupied by the contending forces of Russia and Turkey.’’— Worces- 
ter, Palladium. 

“ The account of Sevastopol, the naval depot of the Russians, will he read with great interest, 
and indeed the whole volume will astonish those who are not already well read unen the 
with the facts it gives in relation to the internal state of Russia.’'—New-Bed/ford Mercury. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARE PLACE, 
PUBLISH ON THE 13TH INST 


I. MAJOR GIDDING’S SKETCHES OF THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 
In 1846-7, With map, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

II. MR. KENNEDY'S WORKS—Revised edition, completed.—ROB OF THE BOWL. A 
Legend of St Inigoes By J.P. Kennedy. Author of ‘*s wallow Barn,” ‘* Horse Shoe Robin- 
son,” &c. Revised edition. Uniform with the above works. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

III. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ADDISON. Including the whole contents of Bishop 
Hurd’s edition, with Letters and Notes not found in any previous collection ; and Macanlay’s Es- 
says on his Life and Works. Edited by George Washirgton Greene. Vol. 4. 12mo, cloth. $1 3. 

* The writings of Addison have generally been inaccessible to readers, unless picked out with 
much labour from the Spectator and other magazines to which he was a contributor. The notes 
of Prof. Greene are valuable. The type, paper, &c., leave nothing to be desired in this edition.— 
Newark Advertiser . 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 


I. JOMINI’S ART OF WAR. Trawslated from the French, by Major Winship and Lient. 
McLean. 12mo., cloth, $1. 
Il. THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. With new designs. 5th edition. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


III. VALENTINE’S HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. With illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, $2. 7 
IV. ROEKLER’S MANUAL FOR NOTARIES PUBLIC. 


BOOES OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 
PUBLISHED BY 
APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


I. URE—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND MINES. A new and much 
enlarged Editton of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines Containing a clear 
exposition of their principles and practice. Illustrated with nearly 2000 Engravings. Complete 
in two large volumes counting over 2000 pages. Price $5 

This new edition is nearly a quarter of a century in advance of any previous one. 

It contains one-third more matter than the latest previous one. 

The statistics, inventions and improvements are all brought down to the present time. 

The results of the London Exhibition on the respective subjects of which the Dictionary treats 
are presented with great fullness and accuracy. 

The numerous errors in the typograpby of the London edition have been corrected in this. 


Il. LYELL—A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; Or, The Ancient Changes of 
the Earth and its Inbabitants, as I)lustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir ¢ harles Lyell, 
M. A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the last London edition. Illustrated with 500 woodcuts. 1 vol., 
8vo. Cloth, $1 75. 

Ill. LYELL—PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; Or, the Modern Changrs of the Farth and its 
Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.K.S. New 
and entirely revised edition. Illustrated with maps, plates, and woodcuts. 1 large vol. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2,25. 

ba Bh Charles Lyell has published two great works on Geology—the perent, and another en- 
titled the ‘* Principles of Geology.’’ Their scope is very different,—the‘ormer relating to the mo- 
numents of the ancient changes of the earth and its inhabitants and the iatter containing a view of 
the modern changes. Each is complete in itself and independent, and the two treatises have but 
little in common. 

‘Few men of the day have higher scientific attainments, or a finer and more powerful under- 
standing, or a more philosophical method of investigaiion than this dist'ngwished geologist, and 
his writings must always possess a standard value. His conclusions are all in accordance with 
the finer interpretations of revelation.’’— Newark Advertiser. 

IV. APPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE-WORK, 
and Engineering, designed for Men of Science. Practical Working Men, and those intended for 
the Engineering Profession, containing over 4,000 Engravings on Wood. Complete in two large 
vols., strongly bound, $12. 

** The more we see of this publication the more are we convinced that it is a work of unsur- 
passed utility. With a complete copy of this publication, the humblest mechanic m our lind, if 
he possesses ordinary intelligence, may become a Whitney, an Arkwright, or a Fulton.’’—Free- 

an’s Journal, 
™ “This able work we have already noticed as containing more that is valuable to the scientific 
man and practical mechanic, than can be found in any ore publication in the English language.’ 
—State Register. 

V. DOWNING—THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES, ine uding Designs for 
Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best modes of 
Warming and Ventilating, with three hundred and twenty illustrations. By A. J. Downing. 


Svo, cloth, $1. 





D. 


1. $4. . . 
: This book will effect more in the way of awaking a genuine and healthy state of Architecture 
even in the cheapest dwellings, than anything which has yet issued from the press.”’"—. ¥. Cou- 


rier & Enquirer. 

VI. COOLEY —THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE—A Cyclopeedia of Six Thousand 
Practical Receipts, Collateral Information in the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades; including 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy, desi; as a compendious Book of Reference for 
the Manofacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Arnold James Cooley, 
Practical Chemist. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. One vol. Svo. of 650 pages.— 
Price $1 50 bound. 

“+ Tt is adapted to every class of b being a diey y for the. chemist, « directory for 
the artisan, a guide for the merchant, and a rule for the housebold in most of the affairs of domes- 
tie economy.’ —. ¥.Commercial Adv. 

VII. APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. With an Alphabetical Index 
of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 31,000 places. Thirty-four beautifu ty Engraved and Colored 
Maps, with Temperature Scales. 8vo, size, bound in 1 one vol. royal 8vo. Price $3 50. 

** Nothing could be more beantiful than the style in which this exceedingly valuable work is ex- 
ecuted. It is done in the very first style of art, and prepared with a care and attention that insure 
the greatest possible accuracy. An Atlas of this character, corrected up to the present year, con- 
venient in size, and in every way admirably fitted for the study, the library, or the school-room, 
we regard as indisp bl We bespeak for it the attention of our readers.’’—Churchman. 

VIII. ANDERSON.—PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE, A Collection 
of Modern Letters of Business, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, an Analytical Index, and 
an Appendix, containing Pro Forma Invoices, Account Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Ex- 
change. Also, an Explanation of the German Chain Rule, as applicable to the Calculation of 
Exchanges. By W. Anderson. 12mo. $1. 

“It is not merely valuable as examples of commercial style, bunt as introducing the reader and 
student, in the most familiar and intelligent manner, to the system of commerciul dealings in all 
its branches, a8 carried on between this and other countries ; in fact, it is a book which should be 








found in every counting house and +chool, as the general mercantile information whieh it com- 
municates and tamiliarizes cannot fail to render it interesting to all classes of readess,’’—London 
Examiner. 


1X. HOLCOMBE —THE MERCHANT’S BOOK OF REFERENCE; or, Law of Debtor 
and Creditor in the United States and Canada. One vol. 8vo., bound, $4. 

‘+ In the neme of the profession and the whole mercantile commuuity, we thank Mr Holcombe 
for his new contribution 70 the stores of legal learning. It is just the book that is most needed 
and will be most vseful.’? 

pg Catalogues of D. A, & Co’s Publications furnished, on application, by Mail. 


DUMAS’ NEW WORE—THE FORESTERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 

THE FORESTERS ; by Alexander Dumas, translated from the Autbor’s original MSS. One 
vol. 12mo., paper covers, price 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

This delightful and unexceptionable work by the world’s renowned Dumas, is the first of 
ries of Standard French Novels, which will be published simultanecusly in this country »nd in 
Europe. An arrangement has been made with those distinguished French authors Lamartine, 
Dumas, Vietor Hugo &e., by which new works, from their pens, +hal! be iseued here as early #8 
at home. The translations into English are made by an accomplished scholar to »hom the 
French and the English languages are alike familiar, snd with the apy~obation of the or cinal 


authors. [a 
THE REGENTS’ DAUGHTER. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWA Y, 
(Removed from No. 200.)—Publish this Week : , Ale xamde 
THE REGENTS’ DAUGHTER ; A Serio-Comic Play in five acts, adapred fcm0 Silt oe 








Dumas’ Romance ‘ Une Fille du Régent,”” By the Editor of the Aldion. 
covers, 25 cents. 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—APRIL. 














DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


es excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than th and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most it enell ted 
food that can be given to children. It is invi any derangement of the bow- 





@s, 45 it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles dail y employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemista, 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. doth Street. 
N. B. fey ed seatbves from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn barn eight t ho: sepl0—3m. 


TARRAN T’s CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 


Terrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent,.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 

ity of the stomach, heart-bura and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared aud sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 

(Successor to James Tarrant,) Drugaiat 

No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, Y. 


For sale by Rushton, Olark & Co., T. T. Green og Dupay, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushi ing, 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
©. % Cornhill, Lond 
CAPITAL. £500,000 STERLING. 
M18 INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium a6 cuarantees safety to the Office, 

Policies will hereufter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual eS. 
ment made—without any responsibility or opr Sapee personal or otherwise; nor will the — 4 pe 
uly security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed t 

assured can at any time present his policy and « of the Society an i 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known 





Cash 


Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
it the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Applicants pare not charged for the 





J. ny M.DF.R 8. Clement Tabor, be Moses, 
} h OC J. Leander Starr. 
Seowpa: Frompece, . Bare a. T. Colley Grattan. 


Kou Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. eines, A. La ne, . R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Moutreal ..... conseoseses Flanagan, Theo. Dr leary Jeti. m, 
Halifax N. ib iweniten J. 8 


Charies Bennett, 


. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Gt, John’s, Newfoundiand,.§ |W, Hoven, tay, remay> Hon. J. Need, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
. D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MontREAL. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

460 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
€apital, £500,000 oe 

leading princi of this Utlice Mod i Rates of for 

= ee Division of profi. eee See 


The Equitable Fire \itice wili by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
edapt eas a rates of penny 4 ~ C) notes 4 the risk ustify. 
tn free for three 


may 
view an anw I be’ made into each clasa of risk, and a return of one 
eae, & Mery bop ye I made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
bave ee years. 
A - seamen wip See Ciaen Ss Sania Oty Seasads Aatavanse Beciety, and entitled aceording 
Be ine etal doeushout the Oo the profits, 
Agencies are the Colonies. 


Bt. John, N. B.... 











COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
A. C. Baroiar, Esq., Chairman. 


Cuaries Bennett, Esq. FRepericn Morais, Ese. Epmunp 8, Symes, Esq. 
ee Orort, Bag. Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Ese. Ment Tazor, Ksq. 
Joun Moss, ksq. Joun Suaw, Ese. Tuomas West, ise. 


Francts F. Woopsovuss, Ese. 


Wiuiam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 
’ Hunky Bvs, Esa. | Tuomas Wiu.ias, Ese. 
BANKERS. 


ue, J. Poghinghen, Hon. 
. Fabre, A. 


Halifax, N.S. .....6 .+++> 


®t. John, N. B.... 2-6-5. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Istand.. is 


to those of the present ! 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


ON ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF In BLAND, and the 








YORK REFERE 


His Excellen HAMILTON 1 FISH jie Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY CROLAY .» BH. "B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Hews Grinnell, Pag. J. Phillips Phenix, 
James Gallatin, i | © Judge Campbell. | John H. Hicks, os Be 
Samuel Wetmore Sonn 


MEDICAL BXAMINE 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Bast 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a ject to which but a small proportion of those chiefi 
T requiring its protection give their x attention 4 7 
Pas ae ‘ent—whatever 8 n he may hold—upon whose Present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the t any of those who may — i 
netice. He =— be striving by steady labour and watchful yt 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has 4 that the needful time “will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the saviugs ot another year 
Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the eertain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately apon his death, the utmost 
amouut of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the enm he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the be bour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assnring nearly £500. 000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of w the fits bowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been fern upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
{t most, \ widow and the children | ape of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free aistribu- 

tion ef publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infinence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happ y moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice rr induce many who need it most to reflect 
apon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
in claiming for “‘ THE CSB AnA” a decided preference the Directors rely a: 
sider to be indisputable grounds, vis : economy of 
agement and the in of its g surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend -r one Life Office superior,to another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in oe jae pe OO of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
ve 0 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in eiartn with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advant us than those of any other now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years ding has in effi in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure Onn or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
‘The Canada’”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It tA also be a matter for serious thonght chat the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
er or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada”’ at the saving to the assured 

all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
pS, (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
@esurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
* ogsived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

‘or further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or 1 73 of . wpply by mail > 


ONS, Secreta 
Hamiltes. Cc. W. 


King St., 
NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED we MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, ‘commander, will leave , e. York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853.’on the following days: 








nm what they con- 
expenditure and a high rate of interest, foanl eum. 














. April.....8 EEE. ontsenebee 
Bi ccesce 6 Union. ...... 

June.....3 Franklin... ........ 
July..... 1 } a 
July. ....29 Franklin, 
A ++ 26 Union. . oe 
Sept...... 23 Franklin........ + 
Oct.......21 Union. 
Nov......18 Franklin........... 


Stopping at Southampton both wage, 
These steamers, built + —— for Soveument service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, st or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their acc: accommodations for 


rs are of the most approved kind 
Stopping at Southampton going and returning, they offer to passengers proeeeding te Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
second class,....... 76 
p ae Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... £800 
“ o o ad o ad oe second alass.. ~~» £500 


secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
xn etters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 
RTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre 
CR EY & Agents, he 0 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CoO 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Japt. Morrison. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, C pt. Robert Leiteh, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 














Messas. Guys, Mitts & Co. 
Mersoas. Canpace, {uirrs & Rosse.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Morris, Benj. Hol J.G@. MeKenzle, E. R 
y Gate Thecdove Hare , 
3. Srenetn, Hon, S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
} R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thargar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
&. John’s, Newfoundiand, .. { 3, 2. Gotomn, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
9. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Tioniey, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MA Cashier. 
Ofice—Monrrea. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th Judy, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OnPHaN.” 


Ve. lane, J. Torrance, A. La 
Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
CEBEATE, Accountant and 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 





City of Manchester... Saturday, April 15, 1854. | City of Manchester. Liat, Mar 22, 1 
City of Glaszow......Saturday, May 13, * City of Glasgow. . . Wednesday, Ap’lig, * 
City ot Manchester. . Saturday, June 3, ‘“* | City of M y, May 10, “ 
City of Philadelphia... . About Jave 17, * City Philadelphia, About May x, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Pm zpen PHILADELPHIA, gee | a2 a ines LIVERPOOL, 

Saloon a TOOMBS 22. cee ceccecece oon alter Prenre t4tomeheas 

+» midship . Pocccceccccccese -. midship paris. eee 

.. forwar coccesccccccces OS .. forward coe eescceee AS pa 


including ' Steward’s fees. 
A limited number of third cl _TBIRD Lass ba taken st $25 from Phi 
number of t class rs will en at 
Liverpoo!—found with provisions. ae as anne, teen 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing ont their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

















THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 











Chief Cabin Passage .............+.+.. 8120 | Second Cabin Passage......., 


en cums 




















THE UNITED 
NOW READY. NATIONAL BANE OF SCOTLAND, for sale by ON, WELLE & 00.14 STATES MAIL STBAMBEBS. 
CONTENTS. These drafts ma: 72.°35 stood by application at any of the offices the American Express Oo Tee A NTI0 The Shtps comprising this line are - 
1. THE BNCA NTADAS, OR ENCHANTED ISLES. Pullen, Virgil & Co’s Philadelphia Express. The PAG O rteressesessseseseses tenes eeecs cee Oph ine 
2 7a8 Bac Caer sever eeceeencecce cece soo OD 
eC TLGUT GEORGIUS. STOR te tee eee ee teeter renee eeeee see cees OM LOGE. 
sea asvoHT. LIFE INSURANCE. Fee BAU oo ceccsccosscpssscecnsceasgeecessce tame Cama 
§. NOTES FROM “dete Gry itary ee ee Plant. —Jancton wee Pas ~4 ‘eb conic early es | Sin . 
vance.— acces. TH VERPO wD LONDO ° These ships ving been tract expressly for 
P rilous Passago—Pile —Pilokly Fear Vegsiable Denes Oe F ost F ELI OL A IN taken in their constrection also in thetr ir engines, crength viens wpeed | te 
i pe ricieal Me E Mili Fr nat ha esions Em Cnilevpe Alcalde AND LIFE INSURANCE e ae York to eo Laverne in frat cabin $13) j in second on 
U — —? Ia u — area y pan _ 
' FI Fac Pre ae Ce — oa RE Now so thay ped a k nr Svea Sasched te ‘each Hy was om. _ 
6. A PREP i ire I ce to take up that of LI surgeon 
; rap Onna? PARIS CAPES. " A a LSUR ANOS ie ap ranches, ad Invite the attention of of the public ro their propor Sie berthe can be sonered until paid for. 
insuran iug of iti ‘ables ates have been ad . 
THR VISION OF HASHERSA. tA the most citable seal seal, oy HiaXctie ced. will be found lower than thee of esher Ooms, PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
10. eae ee oF REV aan panies ; whilst tr lanes nd reserved fund, together with the personal lied enuit of FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
TL. THE TW GE the pak era we let » of coouttey unparalleled in this country. pm ph ets, contain- Saturday Jani 
13 (OF FIT N RSS NIN OR ing Tables of R and every information relating to the subject. may be had at the office peek bode ener ° ° nh, Vn 
> CtE RODUS a reo Santono, eonnt Company is willing to to insure wo he extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND. DOLLARS, : Sehewery . >. 
le | . F b ed] 
M%. A CHAT ABO er PLANTS. mathe au zed Capitel of the © yi lions of Pounds, or Ten - aA el 
16. THB BL + BUCK. ions of Dell ars, ‘The Paid-a Bp Gaphial, and Feats and Reserved Pund3, nearly TH to Getarday,.... teseees Marek... orc0s. as “2s 
. ALBTTER ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT ILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a tum,’ now amounting to nearly balf a million of dollars, sebppenede ~~ sbetbeteg a * 
. SHAKSPRARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. and eonstantly increasin z, ge country. All lorses will be here. Saturday,........ April Beets “is “ 4, * 
SOFTOSEAL HOSES. Queen DIRECTORS IN NEWYORK. = | Saturday....... Lapel IIa ieee ae 
LiteeatoRE—American, English, French, and * Ma Tae . A 
sae ne my, = peteeeee i. enccesene dp bod ° Hy ° 
To Subscribers and the Trade. @ecnes Banc jo Correnst, Eeq., Deputy ST, vie vo cose ccs eta # cocci. ae ft 
Sxcond Vow m®.—The December number completed the Second Volume of the Magazine ; price Seamus Letakonee, Esq. ee a Mea. | Josaru hg sp eheeabeliiinsassnit a Wednerday,. ..... 0+ GOR aa : 
Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. rs for the Volume should be forwarded at onee. Ep. F. Sanperson, Esq. Wiss 8. Werwonn, Esq. ee A ee: ae Wednesday,....++.. uly.......13, * 
@ loth cases or covers will be supp ‘at 25 cents. The First Volume may also be had. MEDICAL REFEREES. be Soee oe eee peeer “3 Wetnesday,...,.... July. a és wv ore 
G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers ALBxanpsr B. Hosack, M.D. | Avstix L. Sanvs, M.D, ae ces ccee AUS 500 c05, D6, Wednesday, ... +... August.....11, § 
10 Park Place. ALFRED Pat, Resident Secretary. vere sees AUEUM, = ee 7 a oe ARR ba CORR 7 
eeeeteee eee ye tee reese . 
CES E AND, ine AND AN | pe 000 cess REERET ore 0 By. Wedneada tetees a 
R* IPTANCES uslOP THe BANK ANK OF CHAR ON bn the BA ban (OF livsE | BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Serene ~~ —zehioes Sede eS y HS 
Sums of £1 and apwards, negotiable pn ao anh 4 cesses October a Sa asir onl a 
For Sale cave LONDON AND AMERICA. jeecesees November... 11, ne en aeeee 1k & 
Octs—Gmns. cor. O14 Slip nd Wester Stresty New York AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. See —— —eetee be co nces ms 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, ESTABLISHED 180. Foto panne oa 4 Nese eeee a, * 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, CAPITAL $3,000,000, EDW'D K. COLLINS & 0O., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
. MONTRBAL, ©. E. With a large accumulated Surplss. BROWN, sHIPL EY é 00. siverpool. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. —— King’s A andon. 
Masses. Grr, Miiis & Co., Bankers. HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other J. MONROE & "So" ps > Nes Denne tae Vio Bacen 
aavenanten. spvaptaens TO INSURERS. m = H. bavaping Havre. 

.3 Bevery Rosinson, Hon. Perer MoGu1, Low rates of insurance without profits. ¢ owners of these will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, specie, jeweiry, pro. 
Hon ule? Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. President of the Bank of Montreal. yd ne OT on wk cions stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expresses 
Wu H. Tominsox, ~ A. Gisreos, 7. f No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 

8 Gscncnbrarens,. sehcieehtgpntepeete Masses. GiLwour & Co. acme gpa. The security of a large capital. en 
iz ‘ . * ee ii 
Gev. Hon. Hadson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal —— mye Lp ee ip ene. THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL has, 
Jane 4—It. | Messrs. Lamesunier Routa & Co., Merchants, Montreal. Large bonuses on policies on a "anton seale. STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage ................+.. 8100 | Second Cabin PABBARO.6 oes cecc cess cn ces BB 
3@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. . 


“7 . 
ape . ‘9 4 
. Capt. SA 





Oaptaina. 

. Capt. Lerron, 
t. Shasnon, 
© oe Srons, 

Capt. Lane 


carry a clear White light at their mast eeibsienetitainias ten-c000 pe 


From 
New York....... eos Wednesday.......2..++.-April 5th 14, 
errs 0 0s PORENT é.0.0 wovc'en eevee’ April litth * 
New York...... » SE. one's 09% 09 April 19th “ 
Breton... ..... ~~ ae cocccscces April Mh “ 
New York... ...... 0 WOMEN s coc cece cee cee May ie 
oston..... yet bp apeed Muay Wh © 
New York... ... . .Wednesday .. eos May I7h © 
OBION, ... 200s pesene ,. Wednesday. . wes ee May “ 


Berths not secured antil paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board 
The owners of these ships will not be acconntable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bilis of\Lading are signed 


ex 
Bor trek freight or passage, apply to 





All 


Price 


therefor, and the value thereof 


BE. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
TUR SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 





of 
















WASHINGTON, .........Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,,.............. Capt. E. Higgins. 
These st r#stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Psorosep Dates or Saitina—1854. 
From New York, From Breme~m 
Wasbington,. .........+..+...+. Saturday, Jan. b. 
Hi mn... eee Saturday, Feb 
ashington . Satorday, March 25 
rmann. .. . Saturday, April 22 
ashington, " Saturday, May 
Hermann. .. Saturday, June 
Washington . Saturday, Jaly 
Hermann. .... .. Saturday, Aug. 
Washington. .........+--. +. Saturday, Sept. 
Hermann. ........-00e.+00+, maturday, Oct. 
Washington . ecee cece cess caturday, Nov. 
EOEMABR, ..) cc ccccoccesceses Saturday, Dec. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29} Mlermann........ Werinesduy, Sept 13 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26; eee.» ‘er Wednesday, Oct. Ul 
Hermann........ Wednesday, May 2%/| Hermann. .. Weanesday, Nev. 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... | Wednesday, Dec 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19} Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jar. 3 


Stopping at Sonthampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceesfing to Lam 

don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $12) , frst 

cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., 


Letters and neve must pass through the Post Office. 


No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon aw a to each steamer. 
For ‘bt or apply to 
_ — > SAND. 26 South st., New York. 
& HEINEKEN & co.” remen. 
CRORKF Vato, . Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





T= 


FOR BERMUDA AND &T. THOMAS. 


Passage Money to Bermuda. 


Do. 


do. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


St. Thomas. , 


seeewee 


FE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “CURLEW,”’ W. Samrson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islunds on 


Friday... oes . April 7, 1854. | Monday..... coc ccccccces May Sth, 1864. 
The CURLEW has ont been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ves 
tilation. 


eeeee 


. - $30 00 
- 70 0 


seen ween 


E. CUNARD, 4 Rowling Green, New York, 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 





Neither the 


or packages, vent by 








fapiaine per 





is now fixed at $75, on 
ner owners SS ae ol pe 
unless regular B: 


Hist following ships, composing the line of packets mnder the agency of 
tended hereafter | to eal | from New York and from London on the tmowbe 
the year ; Por to land and receive passengers as usa: 

Ships. y tea Daye of peg oe | from 
Devonshire,. .H. R. Hovev, | April ” . Tyuly ”.. . Nov. 
Northamberland, J M Lord, | Aprill+... Ang 1 .. Dec. 

Victoria, ampion, | April 5. : .. Ang 23,... Dec. 
| ee t. Evans, . . I. Pratt | May 7... Sept. 4,... Jan. 

- wd ton. E.G. Tinker,| May 19..- . Jan 
flow" "ke Hudson, 8. Warn-r,| May 31. . dan 
Ocean Queen, R. Griawold, | June 12. . Feb 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, Jucond, .Feb 
Palestine, (New) Julv 6.. . Mar. 
Amaaon, (New) July 18... . Mar. 


These ships are al) of the first class, and are comatented by @ 
Great care will be taken that the B: 


The price for cabin 


5, Wines, Stores, &c., are 
tward, for each adult, without wines and 


og lmendes hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throug!out 


the subscribers, are {s- 
Thursdays throughow 


viz: 
Days of Sailing from 


London. > . 

May 20,... Sept. 17,... dan. 16. 

yi Tow 1.... Sept 2... Jan. 2. 
21. | Jane 13... Oct, 1... Reb. & 
2 {dune 2... Oct. 23, .. Feb. 2. 
14.| July 7....Nov. 4,....Mar 6. 
26.| July 19....Nov. 16... Mar 16. 
. 7. | July 31... Nov ,eee Mar B 
19, | Aug 13... . ae 1,.., Ap'l 9 
3 | Aug 24... Dec, 22,1.) An’t 2b. 
15. | Sept hh a May 3 


able and caperienced aavigners 
of the best description. 


nsible for letters, parcel 


ill be res 
he signed therefor. Apply to 
N GRISWOLD, 
“Jom MORGAN, and }70 Sonth street, N. ¥ 
ALEX'R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following sbips will leave Havre on the 16th, and 





New York on the 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
tn United Sate Swooks and New York State Stocks with the COM PTROLLER OF THE STATE For freight or presage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Acent, PAD MED, OHA os Tet. Havre. 
OF NE 4 rae K in accor @ State Law, will recei for Insurance on 17 anotaene Philadelphia, Let JANUBFY ce cece sees tecccecee eG 16th February. 
asaon me eg Agency, Nott 7 Wall street, New ge and at ditferent Agencies or, RICHARDSON, RS & Oo., Liverpool, ST. DENIS, ; lst May sslébeseees comancedé * 16th June. 
—_— Follansbee, master ember .cccccccccccccccccocce® 10D October. 
Persous going TE LIFORNIA and te AUSTRALIA insared at a moderate extra premium, STEAM COMMUNICATION Ist September .. hs *SES52 SNe lath March. 

The Local Boa fb gmc meet i ednesday for t of current business. 8T.NICHOLAS, Ist February . hel hig ntact Too eo 
Medical € phy daily at 1 o'clock, P. M BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. Bragdon, master. 1st JUNO. -- +00 v4.0 sees reves cece) ee ovomber 
Pamphiets setting © advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wail HE GL AmBow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and powerful Steam- . ist 0° ia wens tne TP APTA EE hd at 

street. ann § sASGOW,”? 192 fous, and 400 horse power, Rosext Cr let MATCD 2062 se ere **) 38 ages 
LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. “NEW YORK,” 2,400’borse- power, are appointed So sail’ es under, v: “hada MERCURY, New Citpper.) ) ist July... 5 eS Beer 
James Boorman, ©. E. Habicht, FROM NEW York. ; FROM GLASGOW ste lcmanes as Dosenne® « ae ee 
John J. Paimer, F. C. Tucker, Wednesday, }0th of Ma il 16th May. 
‘lurooke »&. . , at i ee ee Ist April .cccseece. sscecsecceveses " 7 
Dauiel Parish, A. G. Stout," Wednesday, 2kb ef ane ” : 4 . om, _ Thursday rap Paige {ith Apett WILLIAM bya Ist August , ee cee cececreces segs 3 ob neyten bet 
Paul spottord. Jcouph Gaillard, Je Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) a —— we Demin bs oe tos sesonusse mse Sok 
Heury Ludiam, Galed Barstow.” ‘ Do. g°, lidabip do.)....... : steths tere They are all first clase Now York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
BANKERS ES tei ey ET SJumpaeks fort and convenience of passengers, — commanded by men of experience in the trade. 
s ‘Stewards fee included. } " of is $100, wibous wt a. or will be hore actualy 
The Merchants’ Bank, Few York, The (eather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. Third Class’—A limited nu oods ) be forwarded free o~ any charge bat the 
— mber of third assengers will be tak: with is sent to the su IINCKEN, Agente, 
SOLICITOR: sions ef good cu»'ity, properly coul, at Twenty TIVE DOLLARS.” supplied Provi- curred, OYD & HIN 161 Pear! street 
BOBERT J, DILLON, " Carries « surgeon. For freight or passage apply to —— 
J. McSYMON, ——————— 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. & & KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


Now York City Bille or Gold only received for Passages. 33 Broadway, N.Y. 








©. E. HABIOHT, General Agent, 





communicate at once with the Agent. 





Wo pay mo attention to reports of the Ships being fall, but tc 








WwW. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIEB1 oF ‘9 
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